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Early  in  the  year  1624  Robert  Cushman,  the  chief  bus¬ 
iness  agent  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  wrote  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford  from  England :  "We  have  tooke  a  patente  for  Cape 
Anne.”^  This  patent,  ivhich  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of 
the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  was  issued  by  Lord  Sheffeild, 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  to  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Robert  Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow,  the  latter 
having  been  sent  to  England  in  1623  in  the  interests  of 
Plymouth  Colony.  The  patent  gave  "free  liberty,  to  £Bsh, 
fowle,  hawke,  and  hunt,  truck  and  trade”  in  the  region  of 
Cape  Anne.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  to  be  re¬ 
served  "for  publig  vses,  as  for  the  building  of  a  Towne, 
Scholes,  Churches,  Hospitalls”  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  ministers,  magistrates,  and  other  local  ofScers  as 
might  be  chosen  by  the  corporation.  Thirty  acres  of  land 


‘  Bradford,  History  of  Plymouth  Plautation,  160. 
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were  to  he  allotted  to  every  person,  young  or  old,  who 
should  come  and  dwell  at  Cape  Anne  within  the  next 
seven  years.  These  allotments  were  to  be  made  "in  one 
entire  place,  and  not  stragling  in  dy  vers  or  remote  parcells.” 
The  whole  grant  was  not  to  exceed  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  length  along  the  water  front.  A  yearly  rent  of  twelve 
pence  were  to  be  paid  Lord  Sheffeild  for  every  thirty  acres 
occupied.  Authority  "was  given  to  make  laws  and  oixli- 
nances  for  the  government  of  the  plantation  and  to  repel 
intruders  by  force  of  arms. 

Such  was  the  legal  basis  for  the  settlement  and  defence 
of  an  English  town  upon  Cape  Anne,  where  Gloucester 
was  afterwards  built.  lu  these  provisions  for  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  freehold  land  tenure, 
and  commons  for  public  use,  we  recognize  the  leading  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  entered  into  the  town-life  of  New 
England.  The  idea  of  all  these  institutions  originated  in 
Old  England,  and  ancient  statutes  of  the  realm  are  full  of 
legislation  regarding  them.  Even  the  Yankee  disposition 
to  truck  and  trade,  to  hunt  and  fish,  was  inherited  from 
a  nation  of  traders  and  adventurers,  and  by  them  from 
their  Germanic  forefathers.  English  commerce  and  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  sprang  primarily  from  the  amber-dealing 
tribes  of  the  Baltic  and  sea-roving,  colonizing  bands  of 
Northmen.  The  spirit  of  Saxon  and  Norman  enterprise 
dawned  upon  New  England  from  shores  beyond  the 
ocean. 

But  the  Fisher  Plantation  at  Cape  Anne  proved  for  the 
Pilgrims  a  failure,  partly  because,  as  Bradford  says, 
"they  made  so  pore  a  bussines  of  their  fishing  and 
partly  because  of  the  exorbitant  charges  by  English  mer¬ 
chants  for  advancing  colonial  goods.  Bradford  says, 


^  Bradford,  197. 
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"they  put  40  in  ye  hundred  upon  them,  for  profite  and 
adventure,  outward  bound  ;  and  because  of  ye  venture 
of  ye  paiment  homeward,  they  would  have  30  in  yc  hun¬ 
dred  more,  which  was  in  all  70  per  cent !”®  The  audacity 
of  these  shop-keepers  who  wrote  their  "loving  friends” 
al)out  “  ye  glorie  of  God  and  the  furthrance  of  our  coun- 
trie-meu”  is,  however,  less  amazing  than  the  fearless  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  colonists  who  dared  to  assume  such  finan¬ 
cial  burdens,  and  actually  succeeded,  in  a  few  years,  in 
paying  off  a  debt  of  £2,400.  They  did  it  by  an  extensive 
fur-trade  with  the  Indians,  whom  they  paid  in  wampum, 
the  value  of  which  the  Pilgrims  had  learned  from  Dutch 
traders,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing  which  from  qua- 
haugs  and  periwinkles,  they  probably  acquired  from  the 
Narragansetts.^ 


•  Bradfonl,  201.  Jiiinos  Shirley,  one  of  the  English  capitalists,  writing  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ilrailford,  says :  “It  is  true  (as  you  write)  that  your  ingaginents  arc  great, 
not  only  the  purchass,  but  you  are  yet  necessitated  to  take  up  y'  stock  you  work 
upon ;  and  that  not  at  6  or  8  per  cent,  as  it  is  here  let  out,  but  at  30,  40,  and  some 
at  50  per  cent,  which,  were  notyourgainesgreat,  and  God’s  blessing  on  yourhonest 
indcaours  more  then  ordinarie,  it  could  not  be  y‘  you  should  longe  subsiste  in 
y”  maintaining  of,  &  upholding  of  your  worldly  affaires”  (Bradford,  228-9).  Such 
facts  are  very  solid  testimony  in  favor  of  the  business  energy  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers. 

‘“Thiit  which  turned  most  to  their  profite,”  says  Bradford  (234)  “was  an 
entrance  into  the  trade  of  Wampampeake”  (wompam  and  peag).  They  learned 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  currency  from  the  Dutch  who  “  tould  them  how  vendable 
it  was  at  their  forte  Orania”  (Fort  Orange,  or  Albany).  The  Pilgrims  bought 
£.50  worth  of  this  shell  money  from  the  Dutch,  and  introduced  it  iu  payment  for 
beaver  and  other  peltry,  among  the  inland  tribes  of  New  England,  and  at  the 
Plymouth  trading  post  on  the  Kennebec.  “At  first”,  says  Bradford,  very  naively, 
“  it  stuck,  &  it  was  2  years  before  they,  [i.  e.  the  Plymouth  people]  could  put  of 
this  small  qinautity.  till  y'  inland  people  knew  of  it;  and  afterward  they  could 
sc.nrce  erer  gett  enough  for  them,  for  many  years  togeather.”  We  have  been  told 
by  a  local  antiquary  in  Plymouth  that  the  Pilgrims  established  a  manufactory  of 
fiat  wampum  uiion  Plymouth  beach.  Probably  they  got  the  idea  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Indians,  “for,"  as  Bradford  says,  “ye  Narigansets  doe  geather  ye  shells  of 
which  yey  make  it  from  tiieir  shors”  (235).  Compare  Hubbard’s  History  of  New 
England,  to  100;  Wheildon’s  Curiosities  of  History,  .32;  Arnold’s  Rhode  Island, 
i,  81 ;  Collections  of  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Soc.,  iii,  20  et  seq.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  sorts  of  shell-money ;  'the  black  or  dark-purple,  which  was  made  from 
qiiahaugs  or  round  clams,  and  the  white,  which  was  made  from  the  stem  of 
periwinkles.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  says  '' wompam  v/as  the  name  of  the  white 
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English  speculators  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  pos¬ 
sible  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  an  occupation 
of  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England. 
Even  before  the  issue  of  the  Cape  Anne  patent  to  men  of 
Plymouth,  certain  merchants  from  the  west  of  England, 
especially  of  Dorchester,®  had  sent  their  agents  to  catch 
fish  off  the  promontory  of  Cape  Anne,  which  in  1614  had 
been  named  "Tragabizanda ”  by  Captain  John  Smith  "for 
the  sake  of  a  lady  from  whom  he  received  much  favor 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  amongst  the  Turks,”®  but  which 
soon  gracefully  yielded  to  the  baptismal  name  of  the  con¬ 
sort  of  King  James.  In  1624,  encouraged  by  the  fame  of 
New  Plymouth  and  by  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  the  merchants  of  that  neighborhood  sent  over  sundry 
persons  to  carry  on  a  regular  plantation  at  Cape  Anne, 
"conceiving  that  planting  on  the  land  might  go  on  equally 
with  fishing  on  the  sea.”  John  Tylly  was  appointed 
overseer  of  the  fisheries  and  Thomas  Gardener,  of  the 
plantation,  at  least  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time. 


beads  collectively;  when  strung  or  wrought  in  girdles,  they  constituted  waumpeg 
....  The  English  called  all  peag,  or  strung  bends,  by  the  name  of  the  white, 
tcampom,”  see  pp.  110,  175-7,  of  his  edition  of  Roger  Williams,  “  Key  into  the 
language  of  America,”  Publications  of  the  Narragnnsett  Club,  vul.  i.  This  remark* 
able  treatise  by  Roger  Williams,  which  may  also  be  found  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  17-163,  contains  a  chapter  on  .  Indian  Money 
or  “  Coyne,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  authentic  source  of  original  information 
concerning  this  subject.  Other  notices  may  be  found  in  Wood’s  New  England’s 
Prospect  ii,  cap.  3;  Lechford’s  Plaine  Dealing,  (Trumbull’s  ed.  1867)  116;  and 
Josselyn’s  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England  (ed.  1863)  110-11.  The  latter 
says  the  Indians  work  out  their  money  “  so  cunningly  that  neither  Jew  nor  devil 
can  counterfeit.” 

®  Hubbard,  General  History  of  New  England,  105. 

•  Ibid.  Compare  Capt.  John  Smith’s  description  of  New  England  (ed.  1865)  17, 
where  we  find  “Cape  Trabigzanda”  given  as  the  old  name  of  “Cape  Anne.”  Else¬ 
where,  41,  he  speaks  of  “  the  faire  headland  Tragabigzanda.”  However  the  Turkish 
beauty  would  have  spelled  her  name  if  she  had  had  a  chance,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  (1589-1619),  daughter  of  Frederic  II,  spelled  hers 
with  an  “e.”  The  Patent  was  for  “Cape  Anne”  and  the  older  writers  all  have 
it  so.  Thornton  also  adopts  this,  the  true  historic  form.  Although  Cape  Ann  is 
now  sanctioned  by  popular  usage,  it  is  nevertheless  a  kind  of  slipshod  vulgarism, 
like  Rapidan  for  Rapid  Ann,  Mary  Ann  for  Marianne  or  Mariana. 
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Roger  Conant  was  made  governor.  The  little  colony 
appears  to  have  sheltered  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Plymouth  patent.^  Captain  John  Smith,  in  his  Gen¬ 
erali  Historic,  which  was  published  in  1624,  with  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  Mourt’s  Relation,  says  "by  Cape  Anne  there  is  a 
plantation  a  beginning  by  the  Dorchester  men,  which 
they  hold  of  those  of  New  Plimoth,  who  also  by  them 
have  set  up  a  fishing  worke.”® 

A  quarrel  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  parties.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Plymouth  fishermen,  some  Dorchester 
employes,  under  the  command  of  one  Mr.  Hewes,  came 
over  to  Cape  Anne  and  took  possession  of  a  fishing  stage 
built  by  Plymouth  people  the  year  before.  Captain 
Standish  and  his  men  came  up  and  peremptorily  de¬ 
manded  the  restoration  of  the  staging.  The  occupants 
barricaded  themselves  upon  it  with  hogsheads,  while  the 
Captain’s  party  stood  threatening  upon  shore.  The  dis¬ 
pute  grew  hot,  says  Hubbard,  and  high  words  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  parties.  The  afiair  might  have  ended 
in  blood  and  slaughter,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  Governor  Conant,  who  promised  the 
Plymouth  men  that  another  staging  should  be  built  for 
them.  Hubbard’s  pious  condemnation  of  Standish,  who 
undoubtedly  had  justice  on  his  side,  is  an  unconscious 
satire  upon  "the  unco  guid”  spirit  which  pervades  early 
New  England  history.  "  Captain  Standish  had  been  bred 
a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  never  entered  the 
school  of  our  Savior  Christ,  or  of  John  the  Baptist,  his 
harbinger,  or,  if  he  was  ever  there,  had  forgot  his  first 
lessons,  to  oflfer  violence  to  no  man,  and  to  part  with  the 


’  Thornton,  I.anOing  at  Cape  Anne,  Tor  text  of  Patent  and  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  tliereon,  31-47. 

‘  Smith,  Generali  Ilistorie,  247.  Cf.  Bradford,  Hist,  of  I’lymoiith  Plantation, 
note  by  Mr.  Deane,  ll>9. 
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cloak  rather  than  needlessly  contend  for  the  coat,  though 
taken  away  without  order.  A  little  chimney  is  soon 
fired ;  so  was  the  Plymouth  captain,  a  man  of  very 
little  stature,  yet  of  very  hot  and  angry  temper.  The 
fire  of  his  passion  soon  kindled  and  blown  up  into  a 
flame  by  hot  words,  might  easily  have  consumed  all,  had 
it  not  been  seasonably  quenched.”®  The  conduct  of  Stand- 
ish,  instead  of  being  reprehensible,  appears  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  remarkably  forbearing. 

Hubbard  also  speaks  in  rather  contemptuous  terms  of 
the  Plymouth  title  to  Cape  Anne  as  "a  useless  Patent.”^® 
It  was  the  only  legal  basis  that  the  Cape  Anne  colony 
ever  had,  but  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  Dorchester 
intruders  should  have  asserted  the  right  of  defence,  which 
the  patent  gave  the  Plymouth  people  and  their  associates, 
against  the  real  owners  of  the  soil  and  have  finally 
expelled  them  altogether.  This  was  the  virtual  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter :  the  Plymouth  people  went  oft* 
to  the  Kennebec  in  1625,“  and  the  Dorchester  men  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  Cape  Anne.  There  was  more 


•Hubbard,  110-11.  Cf.  Bradford,  196.  »» Hubbard,  110. 

lu  the  latter  part  of  the  above  year  the  I’lymouth  people  sent  a  boat-load  of 
Indian  corn  up  the  Kennebec  river,  and  brought  home  700  lbs.  of  beaver  skins,  be* 
sides  other  peltry.  Brailford,  204. 

In  the  year  1027,  Plymouth  colony  sent  Mr.  Allerton  to  England  with  “what 
beaver  they  could  spare  to  pay  some  of  tlieir  ingagemcnts,  &  to  defray  his  chargs ; 
for  those  deepe  interests  still  keptetheni  low.  Also  he  had  order  to  procure  a  patente 
for  a  fltt  trading  place  in  ye  river  of  Kenebeck ;  for  being  emulated  both  by  the 
planters  at  Piscataway  &  other  places  to  ye  eastward  of  them,  and  allso  hy  ye 
llshing  ships,  which  used  to  draw  much  proflte  from  ye  Indeans  of  those  parts, 
they  Ith”  Plyinoutli  people]  threatened  to  procure  a  grante,  if  shutte  them  out  from 
thence  t  c.-pctially  alter  they  saw  them  so  well  furnished  with  commodities,  as  to 
carle  the  trade  from  them  [Plymouth].  They  thought  it  but  necdftd  to  prevente 
such  a  thing,  at  least  that  tliey  might  not  be  excluded  from  free  trade  tlier,  wher 
them  selves  had  first  begune  and  discovered  the  same,  and  brought  it  to  so  good 
effecte.”  We  perceive  by  tliis  extract  from  Bradford’s  History  (221-2)  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  wise  in  their  own  generation.  With  the  Kennebec  trading- 
post  in  mind,  .Messrs.  Bradford,  Standish,  Allerton,  Winslow,  Brewster,  Howland, 
Alden,  and  Prince  hired  the  trade  of  Plymouth  colony  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
assumed  all  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  bought  ofC  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
(retaining  the  aid  of  a  few  of  the  more  honorable  capitalists),  and  thus  placed  the 
afiTairs  of  New  Plymouth  upon  a  good  business  foundation.  Bradford,  220-32. 
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method  in  the  above  seizure  of  the  Plymouth  staging  than 
would  appear  from  Hubbard’s  account.  It  seems  from 
Bradford’s  version  of  the  affair  that  certain  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  adventurers,  who  had  fitted  out  the  Plymouth  col¬ 
ony,  were  now  trying  to  dislodge  them  from  their  fishing 
station.  Already  factious  had  arisen  among  the  English 
company,  and  "  some  of  Lyfords  &  Oldoms  friends,  and 
their  adherents,  set  out  a  shipe  on  fishing,  on  their  owne 
accouute,  and  getting  ye  starte  of  ye  ships  [of  Plymouth] 
that  came  to  the  plantation,  they  tooke  away  their  stage, 
&  other  necessary  provisions  that  they  had  made  for  fish¬ 
ing  at  Cap-Anne  ye  year  before,  at  their  great  charge, 
and  would  not  restore  ye  same,  excepte  they  would  fight 
for  it.” 

The  first  foundation  of  Massachusetts  was  for  the  same 
end  as  the  first  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Venice,  namely, 
for  fishery.  There  is  a  more  general  truth  than  is  usual¬ 
ly  imagined  in  the  story  told  in  Cotton  Mather’s  IMag- 
nalia  of  the  Puritan  minister  who  once  ventured  to  address 
a  coiiffregation  of  fishermen  at  Marblehead.  He  was  ex- 
horting  them  to  be  a  religious  people,  otherwise,  he  said, 
you  will  contradict  the  main  end  of  planting  this  wilder¬ 
ness.  "Sir,”  said  one  of  the  fishermen,  "you  are  mis¬ 
taken.  You  think  you  are  preaching  to  the  people  at 
the  Bay.  Our  main  end  was  to  catch  fish”  Without 
doubt,  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  had  religious  motives 
in  coming  to  America,  but  they  had  also  secular  motives. 
As  English  colonists  under  English  law,  they  came  to  plant 
civil  as  well  as  religious  society,  and  they  distinguished 
more  sharply  between  things  civil  and  ecclesiastical  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Moreover,  the  investment  of 
English  capital  in  the  colonial  enterprise  of  both  Pil- 


Bradford,  19j.  Cf.  169,  note. 

M  Young,  Chronicles  of  Mass.,  6. 
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grims  and  Puritans  cannot  be  explained  upon  religious 
grounds.  The  prospective  fur-trade  and  fisheries  procured 
financial  support  for  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts.  When 
Pilgrim  agents  were  soliciting  King  James  for  a  colonial  pa¬ 
tent,  he  inquired  what  profits  might  arise.  "Fishing,”  they 
replied  laconically.  "So  God  have  my  soul,”  said  the  King, 
"’tis  an  honest  trade ;  ’twas  the  Apostles’  own  calling.”^ 
But  fishing  never  proved  very  profitable  to  Plymouth  in 
early  times.  The  Pilgrims  had  such  constant  bad  luck 
that  it  became  proverbial,  "a  thing  fatal.”*®  Bradford 
said  they  "had  allway  lost  by  fishing.”*®  Their  chief  bus¬ 
iness  success  lay  in  trading  wampum  and  Indian  corn  for 
beaver-skins  and  other  peltry.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
merely  the  material  support  but  the  original  motive  for 
the  Cape  Anne  Colony,  which  Avas  the  first  foundation  of 
Massachusetts,  lay  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  "During  the 
whole  lustre  of  years,  from  1625”,  says  Hubbard,  "there 
Avas  little  matter  of  moment  acted  in  the  Massachusetts, 
till  the  year  1629,  after  the  obtaining  the  Patent;  the 
former  years  being  spent  in  fishing  and  trading  by  the 
agents  of  the  Dorchester  merchants,  and  some  others  of 
AVest  Country.”*^  Long  previous  to  1625  "the  foresaid 
merchants  .  .  .  yearly  sent  their  ships  thither”*®  to  Cape 
Anne  for  purposes  of  fishing.  The  idea  of  a  permanent 
plantation  there  Avas  suggested  by  the  prosperity  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  but  the  plantation  was  to  be  mainly  in  aid  *®  of  the 
fisheries.  Fishing  continued  to  be  and  has  always  been 
the  chief  interest  at  Cape  Anne.  It  was  for  the  possession 
of  this  vantage  ground  that  the  Pilgrims  and  Dorchester 
employes  Avere  rivals. 

The  planters  of  Cape  Anne,  who  professed  themselves 


**  Young’s  Chronicles  of  tlic  Pilgrims,  383.  Bradford,  168.  Ibid,  !S62. 
«  Hubbard,  110.  “  Ibid,  106, 

White,  Planter’s  Plea,  in  Young’s  Chron.  of  Mass.,  5-6. 
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"servants  of  the  Dorchester  Company”^  were  by  no  means 
irreligious  men.  They  leaned,  however,  more  towards 
the  Church  of  England  than  toward  the  Separatism  of 
Plymouth.  Hubbard  says  "the  Adventurers,  hearing  of 
some  religious  and  well-affected  persons,  that  were  lately 
removed  out  of  New  Plymouth,  out  of  dislike  of  their 
principles  of  rigid  Separation  (of  which  number  Mr. 
Roger  Conant  was  one,  a  religious,  sober,  and  prudent 
gentleman  .  .  . )  they  pitched  upon  him  for  the  managing 
and  government  of  all  their  afiairs  at  Cape  Anne.  .  .  . 
Together  with  him,  likewise,  they  invited  Mr.  Lyford, 
lately  dismissed  from  Plymouth,  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Oldham,  also  discharged  on  the  like  account 
from  Plymouth,  was  invited  to  trade  for  them  with  the 
Indians.  All  these  three  at  that  time  had  their  dwelling  at 
Nantasket.  Mr.  Lyford  accepted,  and  came  along  with 
Mr.  Conant.  Mr.  Oldham  liked  better  to  stay  where  he 
was  for  awhile,  and  trade  for  himself,  and  not  become  liable 
to  give  an  account  of  his  gain  or  loss.  But  after  a  year’s 
experience,  the  Adventnrei’s,  perceiving  their  design  not 
like  to  answer  their  expectation,  at  least  as  to  any  pi'csent 
advantage,  threw  all  up ;  yet  were  so  civil  to  those  that 
were  employed  under  them,  as  to  pay  them  all  their 
wages,  and  protiered  to  transport  them  back  whence  they 
came,  if  so  they  desired. 

The  Cape  Anne  experiment  thus  proved  a  failure  for 
the  Dorchester  merchants,  as  it  had  done  for  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.  It  would  obviously  be  quite  as  unfair  to  ascribe 
to  base  and  material  motives  the  failure  of  the  merchants 
in  planting  a  sterile  shore  as  it  would  to  ascribe  to  spirit¬ 
ual  considerations  the  failure  of  the  Pilgrims  in  fishing  a 
barren  sea.  The  Dorchester  merchants  appear  to  have 


’“Thornton,  Landing  at  Cape  Anne,  58,  59;  see  depositions  of  Woodbury  and 
Brackenbury.  ’*  Hubbard,  lOC-7. 
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been  very  hononible  and  generous  men.  The  Reverend 
John  White,  whom  Hubbard  calls  "one  of  the  chief  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, w’as  associated  with 
them  as  a  stock-owner  (as  he  probably  had  been  with  the 
capitalists  who  fitted  out  the  Plymouth  colony^  )  although, 
as  Wood  tells  us,  he  "conformed  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.”^*  The  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
the  Cape  Anne  enterprise  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men,  for  a  better  set  of  colonists  never  trod 
the  shores  of  the  New  World  than  the  Old  Planters  who 
left  the  unproductive  Cape  and  founded  the  town  of  Sa¬ 
lem.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  spot  originally  chosen 
was  a  poor  one  for  a  new  plantation.  Roger  Couant  never 
liked  the  place,  and  soon  began  to  make  inquiries  for  one 
more  commodious,  which  he  found  a  little  southwest- 
ward  from  Cape  Anne,  upon  the  further  side  of  a  creek 
called  Naumkeag.  Cape  Anne  was  consequently  aban¬ 
doned,  but  it  was  the  stepping-stone  to  Salem. 


«  Ibid,  107. 

Bradford’n  I.ctter-nook,  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc..  1st  series,  iii,  48,  for 
list  of  Plyinoiitli  adventurers.  Cf.  Ilradl'ord’s  History,  note  by  the  editor,  213. 
s*  Young’s  Chronicles  of  Hass.,  20.  note. 

The  best  ucc.oiint  of  the  antecedents  and  belongings  of  the  Old  Planters  of 
Salem  may  be  toiind  in  George  1).  Phi|))>en’s  article  upon  this  subject  in  the  Hist. 
Coll,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  i,  97  et  seq.  Thornton’s  Lauding  at  Cape  Anne  is 
also  a  pioneer  effort  in  this  interesting  field  of  Massachusetts  beginnings.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  Hubbard  would  naturally  infer  that  only  four  or  five  men  removed  with 
Itoger  Couant  from  Cape  Anne  to  Naumkeag,  but  Mr.  Phippen  shows  that  there 
were  more  than  a  dozen  emigrants.  He  gives  the  following  list;  Roger  Conant, 
(governor),  John  Lyford  (minister).  John  Woodbury  (who  became  the  first  con¬ 
stable  of  Salem),  Humphrey  Woodbury,  John  ilalch  (ancestor  of  the  Beverly 
Balches),  Peter  Palfrey  ()>rogenitor  of  the  historian  of  New  England),  Cajit.  Traske 
(ancestor  of  W.  B.  Traske  of  Dorchester,  who  lately  transcribed  the  Suffolk  Deeds), 
William  Jeffrey,  John  Tylly,  Thomas  Gardner,  William  Allen,  Thomas  Gray,  Wal¬ 
ter  Knight,  Richard  Norman  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  which  clings  yet  to 
the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe,  where  one  of  the  family  was  lost.  Compare  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  list  (Landing  at  Cape  Anno,  63).  Mr.  Phippen  thinks  that,  including  men, 
women  and  children,  there  must  have  been,  at  least,  thirty  people  in  the  little  mi¬ 
gration  which  colonized  Salem.  The  colony  at  Cape  Anne,  he  conjectures,  num¬ 
bered  not  far  from  filly  persons.  White,  in  his  Planter’s  Plea,  says,  -In  building 
houses  the  first  stones  of  the  foundation  are  buried  underground  and  are  not  seen.” 
We  shall  find  the  Old  Planters  very  lively  stones  iu  the  upbuilding  of  Salem. 
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KECOKDKD  BV  WILLIAM  BENTLEY,  D.  D.,  OF  THE  EAST  CII0RCII,  SALEM,  MASS. 

(CoDtinued  from  page  39,  Part  1,  Vol.  XIX.] 

DEATHS  IN  1817. 

1127.  Jjin.  8.  Susaiiuix,  of  Henry  Sauward.  Aged,  78 
years.  She  had  been  infirm.  A  woman  of  good  endow¬ 
ments.  She  was  a  Batten  and  married  first,  in  1762,  at 
22,  Josiah  Beadle,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters  who 
survived  her.  The  eldest  married  a  Gwinn,  the  young¬ 
est,  widow  of  John  Dale.  Lived  with  first  husband  thir¬ 
teen  years.  Time  in  second  marriage  three  years.  Henry 
Sanward  was  from  York,  Me.,  and  died  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Turner  street,  between  Derby  and  Essex. 

1128.  Feb.  12.  Thomas  King.  Dropsy,  34  years. 
Came  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  Salem.  Died  in 
his  chair  while  sitting  at  work.  The  first  I  buried  from 
the  new  house. 

1129.  Feb.  24.  Mary,  of  James  and  Hanna  Standon. 
Atroph.  inf.,  3  weeks.  Child  appeared  from  birth  very 
feeble.  She  a  Perkins ;  he,  at  sea,  a  foreigner.  One 
child  left.  Derby  street,  between  Daniels  and  Hardy. 

1130.  Feb.  27.  Sara  Timothy,  dan.  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  ^lason.  Dropsy  in  head,  15  years.  Named 
after  the  Timothys  of  So.  Carolina.  He  died  in  1808. 
First  wife  a  King,  who  died  in  1792  and  left  three  chil¬ 
dren.  One  daughter  lives,  a  Brooks.  Second  wife  a 
King,  five  children,  now  two  sons  and  two  danghters. 
Vine  street,  between  Elm  and  Liberty,  Mason  house. 

1131.  Mar.  4.  William  Peele,  a  cooper.  Inflamma- 
tion(?),  rupture,  etc.,  79  years.  Married  Jan.,  1762,  at 
24  years,  Elizabeth  Becket,  dan.  of  John,  by  whom  he 
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had  five  children,  all  living ;  one  son  Robert  and  four 
daughters,  two  married,  two  widows.  Time  in  marriage 
fifty-five  years.  Worthy  man.  Went  to  sea,  but  spent 
his  life  as  here  at  his  trade.  His  father  a  tailor  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Becket  street  on  Becket’s  estate. 

1132.  Mar.  8.  Mary,  dan.  of  Capt.  John  Becket. 
Consumption,  27  years.  She  has  suffered  long,  and  very 
much  for  seven  years.  Her  father  died  in  1804,  her  sis¬ 
ter  Elizabeth,  who  married  a  Waters,  in  1809,  at  same 
age,  and  her  brother  John  in  1816,  news  received  in 
March.  One  child  by  first  wife,  son  and  daughter  by 
second,  none  by  third.  She  by  Ingersoll,  second  wife. 
Becket’s  court  near  Becket  street. 

1133.  Mar.  15.  Sara,  widow  of  Xathaniel  Knight. 
Aged,  86  years.  She  a  Mascoll,  dan.  of  John  and  Sara, 
bapt.  Jan.  23,  1732.  Left  a  son  Capt.  N.  Knight  and 
two  daughters  Lethart  and  Ostrum.  Lived  with  her 
son  for  many  years  in  Deacon  Prince’s  house,  corner 
of  Bath  and  Pleasant,  old  house.  Her  sister-in-law, 
Martha  P.,  widow  of  S.  Silsbee,  born  same  year.  Pleas¬ 
ant  street. 

1134.  Mar.  17.  Mary  Tozzer,  maiden  dan.  of  Eb- 
enezer  and  Abiel.  Suddenly,  67  years.  She  has  left 
a  sister,  and  brother  William  and  sister-in-law  a  Patter¬ 
son,  widow,  married  a  Lane.  Her  mother  died  at  88 
years  of  age,  and  her  grandmother  at  103.  For  thirty 
years,  the  deceased  was  the  faithful  companion  of  her 
mother.  Orange  street. 

1135.  Apr.  21.  Susanna,  of  William  Becket.  Aged, 
94  years.  She  was  a  Fowler  of  Ipswich.  Family  re¬ 
moved  to  Newmarket.  Married,  at  22,  and  lived  six¬ 
teen  years  in  married  life.  Lived  a  widow  fifty-six  years 
with  her  dau. -in-law.  Had  eight  children,  none  living. 
Has  many  of  her  posterity  in  New  England.  Her  sister, 
mother  of  wife  of  John  Norris.  See  D.  B,  Husband, 
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ship  carpenter.  She  died  in  Ash  street.  Most  of  life  in 
east  part  of  the  town. 

1136.  Apr.  23.  Hannah,  dan.  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
Manning.  Aged,  78  years,  llichard  Manning,  esq.,  a 
brother  and  three  sisters  lived  a  long  life  together.  This 
the  last  and  they  have  left  a  great  estate  to  the  family  of 
Hodges.  Elizabeth  died  in  1801,  let.  72;  Richard  Man¬ 
ning,  esq.,  in  1811,  let.  80;  Margaret,  in  1813,  aged 
79 ;  Jacob  in  1815,  set.  78.  Their  eldest  sister  Mary 
married  John  Hodges,  in  1749.  Essex  street,  between 
Curtis  and  Herbert. 

1137.  June.  News  of  the  death  of  George  Shaw, 
in  the  care  of  John  Hunt.  At  sea,  16  years.  He  was 
adopted  by  this  worthy  man  and  wife  from  her  relations, 
being  without  children.  They  educated  him  well  and 
with  good  hopes.  The  ship  had  just  left  Java  on  the 
voyage  homeward,  taken  sick  and  soon  died.  The  first 
time  at  sea.  Bath  street,  the  house  of  J.  Hunt. 

1138.  June.  News  of  tlie  death  of  Thomas  Dean, 
son  of  John  and  Christiana  Ward.  Fever  abroad,  17 
years.  At  Matanzas,  Cuba.  It  has  been  very  sickly  on 
these  islands.  Taken  after  landing,  perhaps  after  eating 
fruit  freely.  The  first  time  at  sea.  John,  son  of  John. 
Christiana,  dau.  of  Ciipt.  Thom.  Dean  by  his  second  wife 
a  Cash.  They  have  two  children  left,  one  son.  The 
mother  a  woman  of  great  ambition.  Carlton  street. 

1139.  June.  News  of  the  death  of  Nathaniel,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Rebecca  Silsbee.  Lost  at  sea,  23  years. 
Drowned  Sept.  14,  1816,  when  si.x  days  from  port.  They 
have  one  son  and  three  daughters  left.  Two  married  out 
of  town.  She  a  Patten.  His  mother  a  Prince  living  still. 
Webb  street. 

1140.  July  6.  Lydia,  widow  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Pierce.  Dropsy,  77  years.  She  was  a  Brown,  married 
at  25,  and  lived  twenty  years  in  married  life.  Her  hus- 
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hand  died  at  sea  in  1784.  Her  sister  Berry  died  from 
same  house,  at  the  same  age,  77,  Oct.  14,  1815.  Two 
children  left.  Two  children  of  son  living,  one  missing, 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  son’s  widow. 
Her  daughter  Odlin  had  the  charge  of  her.  Turner 
street. 

1141.  July  12.  Female  child  of  Samuel  and  Abigail 
Derby.  From  laudanum,  3  months.  Administered 
through  mistake.  She  a  dau.  of  widow  of  Nicholas  Lane 
by  a  former  husband  Buft’um.  Three  children  left,  one 
son.  Blaney  street,  below  Essex  and  Becket. 

1142.  Aug.  10.  Sara,  widow  of  Capt.  Timothy  Wel- 
man.  Apoplexy,  58  years.  She  a  Wyatt,  married  at 
18 ;  time  in  marriage  thirty-three  years.  She  had  been 
much  of  a  domestic  woman.  Her  father  and  mother  died 
in  1796.  W.  Wyatt,  the  son,  in  1794,  and  her  husband 
Timothy  in  1810.  His  father  died,  at  91,  in  1787,  mother 
in  181 1  and  Adam  in  1786.  Six  children  left,  three  males. 
Derby  street  between  Daniels  and  Hardy. 

1143.  Aug.  13.  Edward  Gibaut,  son  of  Robert  and 
Rebecca  Stone.  Teething,  13  months.  The  child  ex¬ 
tremely  thrifty,  but  the  real  disorder  probably  unknown. 
She  a  dau.  of  Capt.  John  Osgood,  Brown  street.  He  son 
of  Robert  Stone  and  Anstis  Babbidge.  Six  children  left. 
This  the  first  they  have  lost.  Essex  street.  Brown  house, 
cor.  of  Walnut  street. 

1144.  Aug.  18.  Widow  Lydia  Alexander.  Apo¬ 
plexy,  78  years.  She  a  Woodhull,  dau.  of  wife  of  I. 
Babbidge.  Married,  first,  at  17,  a  Lander,  with  whom 
she  lived  three  years;  time  in  second  marriage  six  years. 
Daughter  by  last  husband.  One  daughter  married  a  Fran¬ 
cis  with  seven  children,  six  females.  She  had  been  a 
widow  fifty  years. 

1145.  Aug.  25.  Capt.  Robert  Stone.  Apoplexy,  73 
years.  Married,  in  1772,  at  28,  Anstis  Babbidge,  dau. 
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of  C.  anti  Anstis  Bahbidge.  Mothei*  a  Crown  inshield. 
He  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  proprietors  of  East  meeting-house. 
Taken  on  Thursday  night.  The  affection  was  in  the  throat, 
and  most  powerful  means  employed.  He  ceased  to  speak 
or  swallow  on  the  next  night  and  lay  insensible  until  he 
expired,  Monday,  10  a.  m.  Two  children  left,  son  and 
daughter.  Daughter  widow  of  And.  Dunlap.  Hardy 
street  near  the  East  meeting-honsc. 

1146.  Ang.  25.  Mary  Ann  of  William  and  Sara 
Bates.  Atroph.  inf.,  14  months.  She  a  dan.  of  John 
Forbes.  Mother  married  a  Whittcmore.  Husband 
abroad  at  sea.  His  father  upon  the  theatre  in  Boston. 
Two  children  left,  males.  Essex,  cor.  of  Pleasant  street. 

1147.  Ang.  26.  Ann  Elizabeth  of  Capt.  Richard  and 
Lydia  Ward.  Inflannnatory  fever,  2  years,  9  months. 
The  third  daughter.  She  a  Robinson  of  Lynn.  He  has 
just  returned  from  New  Orleans,  intending  to  settle  there. 
Her  father  has  removed  from  Lynn  to  Boston.  His  father 
living  and  at  the  funeral.  Carlton  street. 

1148.  Sept.  1.  Benjamin  D.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  Chandler.  Convulsions,  11  years.  His  mother 
a  Dean.  Father  absent.  Only  child.  Hardy  street, 
near  meeting-house. 

1149.  Sept.  8.  Moses  Gage,  of  iMoscs  and  Nancy 
Hobson.  Atroph.  inf.,  15  months.  Only  child.  He 
from  Rowley,  a  carpenter.  She  a  Masury,  gr.  dan.  of 
Deacon  W.  Brown.  Andrew  street. 

1150.  Sept.  11.  Abigail,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Rogers. 
St.  Anthony’s  tire,  53  years.  She  a  Dodge  of  Ipswich, 
married  at  21,  and  lived  fifteen  years  in  married  life.  In 
adverse  circumstances  came  to  Salem,  was  a  distinguished 
school-mistress  and  educated  her  children  well.  Four 
sons  survive  her  in  Salem,  Nathaniel,  John,  Richard  and 
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William.  He  a  son  of  Rev.  N.  Rogei's  of  Ipswich. 
Lynde  street. 

1151.  Sept.  15.  John  Patterson.  Fever,  35  years. 

A  grandson  of  Deacon  Webb.  Married,  at  21,  Susanna 
Eulen,  granddaughter  of  Capt.  ;  time  in  marriage 

fourteen  years.  Sick  before  he  landed,  reached  home, 
seized  with  delirium  and  so  expired.  Left  six  children, 
one  son.  Derby  street. 

1152.  Sept.  15.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Zachariah  and 
Sara  Silsbee.  Atroph.  inf.,  9  mos.  He  a  son  of  Capt. 
N.  Silsbee,  and  brother  of  Xathaniel,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  William.  She  a  dau.  of  Capt.  F.  Boardman, 
and  sister  of  Mary  Crowninshicld,  wife  of  B.,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Pleasant  street,  east  gate  of  Washington 
Square. 

1153.  Sept.  15.  Martha,  Avidow  of  Samuel  Silsbee. 
Aged,  86  years.  She  a  dau.  of  John,  son  of  Deacon 
Richard  Prince,  married  at  24,  and  lived  forty-seven  years 
in  marriage.  A  pleasant,  faithful  and  Avorthy  Avoman. 
Very  active  for  her  years  until  near  the  close  of  life. 
Her  husband  died  Dec.  1803,  ajt.  73.  Left  three  chil¬ 
dren,  one  son,  daughter  a  Sage,  and  Read.  Daniels  street 
in  Daniels’  house,  corner  upon  Essex  street,  near  meeting¬ 
house. 

1154.  Sept.  24.  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sara 
Newell.  Atroph.  inf.,  4  years  4  months.  The  child  from 
a  full  habit  became  emaciated  in  a  short  time.  Physicians 
explained  nothing.  She  a  Duuckley.  They  have  three 
children,  one  male.  Essex  street  between  Becket  street 
and  court. 

1155.  Oct.  8.  Male  child  of  Judah  and  Eliza  Dodge 
Atroph.  inf.,  6  days.  She  a  Perveare  of  Hampton  Falls 
and  a  relative  of  Edward  of  Boston.  Her  family  from 
Isle  of  Jersey.  His  trade  a  mason.  They  have  lost  many 
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children  young.  She  aver}'  healthy  woman ,  he  more  feeble . 
Three  children  left,  one  son.  English  street. 

1156.  Oct.  8.  David  of  John  and  Sara  Becket.  Fe¬ 
ver,  atroph.,  23  months.  The  child  long  sick  and  fever 
upon  fever.  Father  died  at  sea.  (See  Mar.  2, 1816.) 
She  a  daughter  of  Deacon  James  Browne  by  Masury. 
Two  children  left,  one  male.  Brown  street  on  Pleasant 
street. 

1157.  Oct.  9.  Male  child  of  John  C.  and  Priscilla 
Clemens.  Fever,  etc.,  6  months.  She  a  Burroughs  and 
has  four  children  living,  one  son.  He,  by  a  former  wife 
Bright,  three,  one  son.  They  belong  not  to  this  part  of 
the  town  and  have  moved  to  the  last  house,  formerly  Per¬ 
kins’  on  Manning’s  lot.  Belongs  to  the  Branch.  Essex 
street,  near  Neck  Gate. 

1158.  Oct.  21.  Mary  of  John  and  Jane  Stickney. 
Dropsy,  24  years.  Father  from  Newburyport.  Mother 
a  Chapman  from  Newbury.  Eight  children  left,  six  males, 
two  females.  Family  unknown  to  me  till  this  event. 
Webb  street. 

1159.  Oct.  23.  Francis,  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth 
O’Connor.  Fever,  4  years.  Catholics  living  among  us. 
A  female  child  of  same  parents  burned  in  May,  1816. 
He  from  Ireland.  She  a  Longeway.  Two  children  left, 
one  male.  Dalrymple’s  B.  near  old  Neck  Gate.  Essex, 
opp.  English  street. 

1160.  Oct.  25.  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia 
Leach.  Fever,  20  years.  Both  his  grandmothers  living. 
Mother,  dau.  of  W.  Becket.  Four  children  left,  two 
males.  Turner  street,  below  Derby. 

1161.  Oct.  30.  Male  child  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Crispin.  At  birth.  He  of  Salem.  They  have  one  male 
child  left.  St.  Peter’s  street,  below  Church. 

1162.  Nov.  1.  Male  child  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
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Blanchard.  Atrophy,  1  year.  He  from  Woburn,  for¬ 
merly  a  butcher.  Has  been  troubled  with  rheumatism 
and  lost  the  best  use  of  one  hand.  She  from  Beverly,  an 
Adams,  second  wife.  They  have  eight  children  left,  five 
sons.  Dalrymple’s  Building,  Essex  street,  opp.  English. 

1163.  Nov.  26.  Capt.  George  Crowninshield.  An¬ 
gina  pectoris,  51  years.  He  returned  in  the  Cleopatra, 
Oct.  3.  Was  soon  after  afflicted  in  the  breast,  complained 
to  his  friend,  died  on  the  barque  at  Crowninshield’s  wharf 
in  the  arms  of  his  servant  Hanson.  Six  brothers  began 
life  together  and  this  is  the  third  of  the  six  departed. 

1164.  Dec.  2.  John  Ward,  formerly  master  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  shipkeeper.  Drowned,  51  years.  He  was  attending 
a  vessel  on  W.  side  of  Crowninshield’s  wharf ;  was  found 
with  his  lantern  on  east  side,  not  accounted  for.  Son  of 
John  and  Bethia;  married,  at  29,  Christiana,  dau.  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Dean,  living  in  married  life  twenty-two 
years.  His  father  died  in  1789.  Grandfather  kept  the 
tavern  of  Lynn,  Old  Koad.  Lost  a  son  in  June,  1816. 
One  son  and  daughter  left.  Carlton  street. 

1165.  Dec.  11.  Female  child  of  Francis  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Goss.  Atroph.  inf.,  14  months.  Child  long  sick. 
She  a  dau.  of  James  Becket.  His  father  Thomas  Goss, 
a  Spaniard.  Came  young  to  America.  One  child  left, 
male.  Father  a  mariner.  Near  Universal  meeting-house, 
Rust  street. 

DEATHS  IN  1818. 

1166.  Jan.  13.  Susanna,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin 
Dean,  mariner.  Fever,  71  years.  She  was  a  dau.  of 
James  and  Mary  Collins,  married  at  23,  and  lived  forty- 
eight  years  in  marriage.  Baptized  in  1747.  Mother  a 
Becket,  dau.  of  John.  He  a  brother  of  late  Capt.  Thomas 
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Dean.  Two  daughters  married,  one  a  Hunt,  another  a 
Chandler.  Four  children  left.  Old  Dean  House,  Hardy 
street,  near  meeting-house. 

1167.  Feb.  10.  William  Greaves,  from  Ireland. 
Consumption,  35  years.  Catholic.  Died  in  the  Charity 
House  after  a  short  time.  Came  to  Massachusetts  Sept. 
22,  1816  and  to  Salem  Aug.  11,  1817,  from  Demerary,  a 
stranger. 

1168.  Feb.  13.  Mary,  widow  of  Deacon  William 
Browne.  Suddenly,  78  years.  She  was  a  Collins,  mar¬ 
ried  in  Marblehead.  First  husband  an  Orne.  Time  in 
second  marriage  five  years.  She  lived  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  W.  Whitwell.  Was  a  woman  of  cheerful  tempera¬ 
ment  and  excellent  disposition.  Was  on  a  visit  in  Mar¬ 
blehead.  Buried  in  Salem  in  the  family  tomb.  Deacon 
Browne  died  in  1811.  Curtis  street. 

1169.  Feb.  23.  Thomas  G.  Day.  Suddenly,  38 
years.  Married,  at  37,  a  Benyon  with  three  children. 
Time  in  marriage  five  months.  He  had  a  complaint  like 
angina  pectoris.  Was  at  his  work  three  days  before  he 
died.  Had  been  in  America  several  years.  Had  parents, 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Ireland.  Daniels  street  near  Derby. 

1170.  Mar.  25.  Jacob,  of  Richard  and  Ann  Crown- 
inshield.  Atrophy,  13  months.  She  from  Ireland,  he  a 
son  of  George  Crowniushield  of  Salem.  Child  died  at 
the  farm  in  Danvers,  first  Epes,  then  Derby,  then  Crown- 
inshield  &  sons.  One  mile  above  the  lower  meeting¬ 
house.  They  have  eight  children  left,  four  males. 

1171.  Mar.  30.  News  of  the  death  of  Andrew  Pal- 
fray  at  Smyrna.  Small  pox,  23  years.  Son  of  Mr. 
Richard  Palfray,  late  of  Salem.  Three  sons  of  Richard 
Palfray  left  and  one  daughter  Nancy.  The  sister  Nancy 
widow  Pierce  and  lives  in  the  Mansion  House.  Two 
brothers  abroad.  Derby  street,  H.  of  Blaney  street,  near 
Becket. 
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1172.  Apr.  10.  News  of  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Rich¬ 
ardson,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice,  at  Malaga,  Spain, 
Jan.  21.  Fever,  48  years.  Of  good  natural  powers. 
Deaf  in  youth.  Had  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  and 
had  at  last  established  himself  in  Malaga,  Spain. 

1173.  April  27.  Abigail,  widow  of  Capt.  Edward 
Gibaut.  Aged,  74  years.  She  was  a  Yell  and  was  sec¬ 
ond  wife  to  Capt.  E.  G.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
Capt.  G’s  family  and  lived  in  the  family  when  his  first  wife 
died  and  was  much  esteemed.  Her  first  husband  a 
Whittemore.  His  first  wife  Sara  Crowninshield.  Time 
in  second  marriage  eight  years.  Capt.  Gibaut  died  in 
1803,  set.  75.  Andrew  street. 

1174.  May  7.  Nancy,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Brown. 
Dropsy,  70  years.  Married  at  22,  and  lived  eleven  years 
in  marriage.  Her  mother  a  Meservey,  family  name  Wel- 
man.  She  has  three  sisters.  One  married  Capt.  John 
Osgood,  another  Obear,  one  single.  She  has  been  infirm 
for  a  long  time.  Lived  and  died  at  her  son-in-law’s  W. 
Lane.  Derby  street,  west  side,  east  corner  of  upper 
Turner  street. 

1175.  May  17.  Ruth,  widow  of  Francis  Rust. 
Cramp  in  stomach,  78  years.  She  was  sister  of  Richard 
Manning  who  died  Apr.  19,  1812.  Married  at  58,  lived 
in  Ipswich  and  about  the  time  of  her  brother’s  death  removed 
into  his  family  in  Salem.  Third  wife  to  Francis  Rust. 
Time  in  marriage  five  years.  Was  of  retired  life.  Was 
in  her  chair  when  she  died.  Herbei’t  street. 

1176.  May  17.  Sara  E.  W.  S.,  dan.  of  James  W. 
and  Lydia  Stearns.  Fever,  14  months.  The  child  indis¬ 
posed  a  short  time.  She  an  Emerson  of  Topsfield,  gr. 
dau.  of  Rev’d  Emerson  of  that  place.  Two  children 
left,  one  son.  Boston  street. 

1177.  June  1.  Frederick  MacCormick,  late  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Fever,  50  years.  He  was  a  Catholic,  but  in  person 
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to  me  unknown.  He  had  no  kindred  near  him  and  became 
one  of  the  state  poor,  and  died  in  our  Charity  House. 

1178.  June  5.  Male  child  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
Patterson.  Atroph.  inf.,  9  months.  She  a  dan.  of  Major 
Barnes.  He  long  sick  and  in  decline,  a  son  of  my  wor¬ 
thy  friend  W.  Patterson.  Mansion  house  of  his  father. 
Not  blessed  in  his  children.  Herbert  street. 

1179.  June  17.  William  Dunn,  cordwainer,  from 
Ireland.  Consumption,  35  years.  He  had  not  long  since 
arrived,  and  had  been  employed  in  N.  H.  Penitentiary  to 
teach  his  art.  Was  invited  from  Portsmouth  to  Salem  to 
work  at  his  trade.  He  soon  found  his  condition,  put 
himself  under  public  charity  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

1180.  June  17.  Isaac  Williams,  from  New  York,  of 
African  parents.  Consumption,  23  years.  Was  spoken 
well  of,  while  here.  Had  lately  come  to  Salem  and  was 
among  the  State’s  poor,  when  sick. 

1181.  June  19.  Richard,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna 
Masury.  Consumption,  20  years.  She  a  dan.  of  Dea¬ 
con  W.  Brown.  The  father  died  in  April,  1805,  set.  40, 
and  left  five  children,  two  sons ;  now  one  son  and  three 
daughters  remain.  Two  are  married,  Hobson  and  Sloa- 
cum.  ,  Andrew  street. 

1182.  June  24.  Child  of  Jeremy  and  Elizabeth 
O’Connor.  Atrophy,  3  weeks.  She  a  granddaughter  of 
the  aged  Mrs.  Rhue,  neutral  French,  set.  90.  Buried  a 
child  23  October  last.  Essex  street  near  old  Neck  Gate, 
Dalrymple’s  Buildings. 

1183.  June  25.  Benjamin  Blanchard  from  Woburn. 
Apoplexy,  59  years.  He  had  been  in  better  circumstances. 
Had  been  at  hard  labor  on  the  day  before.  (See  Nov.  1 
last.)  Twice  married;  second  wife  dau.  of  Capt.  Adams 
of  Beverly.  Left  seven  children.  Essex  street  near  old 
Neck  Gate,  Dalrymple’s  Buildings. 
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1184.  June  27.  Nathaniel  Langley,  at  the  Hospital. 
Consumption,  37  years.  Just  returned  from  sea,  sick, 
and  died  soon  after  landing.  Wife  named  Fanny.  Mar¬ 
ried  at  25  and  lived  twelve  years  in  marriage.  Wife  and 
five  children  in  Salem,  not  long  resident. 

1185.  July  8.  Capt.  Benjamin  Patterson.  Consump¬ 
tion,  41  years.  Was  taken  with  bleeding  at  the  lungs 
last  April.  Was  the  only  surviving  child  of  my  friend 
Capt.  W.  Patterson.  Married,  at  22,  a  Barnes.  Time 
in  marriage  fifteen  years.  Left  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Herbert  street. 

1186.  July  24.  John  of  John  and  Sara  Becket. 
Worms,  5  years.  She  a  Brown,  dau.  of  James.  Mother 
a  Masury.  One  child  left,  a  daughter.  Brown  street, 
corner  of  Pleasant,  N.  E.  of  the  Common. 

1187.  July  28.  Lucy,  widow  of  Larrabee.  Obstruc¬ 
tion,  44  years.  She  was  a  Bickford,  married  at  20  and 
lived  nine  years  in  married  life.  Was  in  the  family  of 
A.  Donaldson  who  married  a  Peele  and  they  supported 
her  during  a  long  sickness ;  confined  ten  months.  Sister 
married  a  Knapp.  Left  one  child,  a  daughter.  Becket 
street. 

1188.  Aug.  1.  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Hopes. 
Dropsy,  57  years.  She  was  a  dau.  of  Deacon  W.  Brown 
by  his  first  wife  Mercy  White,  married  in  1755.  Col.  W. 
Hopes  her  son.  She  married,  at  19,  and  lived  thirty-eight 
years  in  married  life.  A  worthy  woman.  Left  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Curtis  street. 

1189.  Aug.  18.  William  Southward,  sou  of  George 
and  Abigail.  Complication,  28  years.  Long  sick. 
Father  and  mother  survive  him.  His  mother  a  Foot,  dau. 
of  Pasca  F.  Five  children  left  to  them,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Essex  street,  between  Turner  and  Carl¬ 
ton. 

1190.  Aug.  25.  Sara,  widow  of  George  Leach. 
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Dropsy,  76  years.  She  a  Trask  of  Beverly,  married  at 
18,  and  lived  twenty-three  years  in  married  life.  Hus¬ 
band  of  Beverly,  Captain.  Has  left  two  aged  sisters, 
widows.  Porter  aged  78  and  Hutchinson  aged  74.  The 
sisters  have  been  very  upright  women.  Two  children  left, 
one  son  Samuel,  boatbnilder,  and  daughter,  widow  Waters. 
Church  street,  Hardy’s  house  near  Ship  Tavern. 

1191.  Aug.  28.  Sara,  wife  of  William  Lovelock. 
Consumption (?),  29 years.  She  a  Day  from  Gloucester, 
and  married  first,  at  18,  a  son  of  Major  Rice  of  Portsmouth, 
by  whom  she  had  two  children ;  time  in  first  marriage  six 
years,  time  in  second  marriage  one  year.  Her  father, 
mother  and  several  sisters  in  Salem.  Essex  street,  opp. 
East ;  house  in  the  name  of  Joseph  on  the  old  Becket  lot. 

1192.  Sept.  21.  Frederick  Francis,  of  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  Allen.  Dysentery,  2  years  4  months. 
He  from  Manchester.  She  a  Palfray.  They  have  built 
on  the  west  part  of  the  Hardy  lot.  Hardy  below  Derby. 

1193.  Sept.  21.  Eliza  Shedlock,  dan.  of  Timothy 
and  Sara  Welman.  Consumption,  17  years  9  months. 
Father  and  mother  dead.  Eldest  brother  lives  in  Maine, 
youngest  sick  at  home.  Two  sisters  remain.  Derby 
street  between  Hardy  and  Daniels. 

1194.  Sept.  25.  George,  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
Hodges.  Dysentery,  8  months.  He  a  son  of  George 
Hodges;  wife  a  Welcome,  and  her  mother  a  Lambert. 
One  child  left.  Hardy  street,  below  Derby,  on  Turner’s 
lot. 

1195.  Sept.  26.  News  of  the  death  of  William  Eu- 
len,  at  sea.  Fever,  33  years.  Married,  at  25,  Mary 
Cooke,  and  lived  eight  years  in  married  life.  His  mother 
dan.  of  Capt.  John  Battoon.  Left  three  children,  sons. 
The  family  live  in  the  house  of  their  father,  near  Crown- 
inshield  wharf. 
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1196.  Oct.  11.  Female  child  of  William  Babbidge. 
Atroph.  inf.,  18  months.  He  a  son  of  Christopher 
Babbidge.  She  a  dau.  of  M.  and  Mary  Bateman,  she  a 
Batten.  They  have  four  children,  one  female.  Turner 
street,  on  the  Bateman  estate. 

1197.  Oct.  15.  Capt.  John  Allen,  son  of  Capt.  Ed¬ 
ward  Allen.  Complication,  28  years.  Married,  at  21, 
Hanna,  dau.  of  William  Allen,  with  whom  he  lived  six 
years.  She  died  Sept.  10,  1816.  Kindred  by  marriage. 
Two  children  left,  one  son  and  daughter.  Was  some  time 
in  Marine  Hospital.  Brought  to  Salem  on  the  9th  of 
Oct.  and  died  on  the  12th.  Norman  street. 

1198.  Oct.  15.  John  Peters,  son  of  Capt.  John  Pe¬ 
ters.  Lost  at  sea,  20  years.  Left  in  the  Albatross  from 
Falkland  Isles  with  oil,  Aug.  30,  lat.  N.  34°,  long.  50°. 
Washed  overboard  with  captain,  four  saved,  seven  lost. 
The  father  from  the  Peters  family  of  Essex.  His  second 
wife  an  Archer,  first  a  Skerry.  He  lives  on  the  Skerry 
estate.  Bridge  street. 

1199.  Oct.  21.  Elizabeth  White,  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Carlton.  Consumption,  19  years.  An  excel¬ 
lent  young  woman.  Her  grandfather  brother  to  Hanna 
Carlton  with  whom  I  live.  His  first  wife  a  Palfray.  The 
granddaughter  educated  with  her  uncle  White  and  named 
for  her  aunt  White,  a  Stone.  Essex  street,  above  New¬ 
bury. 

1200.  Oct.  27.  Mary  Edward,  dau.  of  Samuel  and 
Lydia  Leach.  Throat,  10  years.  The  mother  dau.  of 
W.  Becket.  Grandmother,  90  yeai-s  of  age.  He  buried 
his  mother  last  August,  set.  76.  Their  son  Samuel  bur¬ 
ied  Oct.,  1817,  set.  20  years.  Son  and  daughter  living, 
very  feeble.  Turner  street,  below  Derby. 


[To  be  continued."] 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TOWN  RECORDS  OF  WENHAM, 
MASS.,  COPIED  FOR  PUBLICATION  BY  THE 
ESSEX  INSTITUTE*. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  WELLINGTON  POOL. 


The  2  day  of  ye  first  month  1642. 

There  is  giuen  vuto  Wenham  Twenty  acres  of  ground 
being  laid  out  of  eyther  side  of  y®  meeting  house.  Ten 
Acres  giuen  by  Smith  out  of  his  feamae  &  laid  out  by 
him  begining  w***  the  bounds  at  y®  vpper  end  of  Phinehas 
Fiske  Lott  &  soe  to  y®  swampe ;  &  the  other  Ten  acres 
giuen  by  M*'  John  ffiske  being  laid  out  Joyneing  to  it  on 
y®  other  s’*  of  y®  meeting  house : 

It  is  ordered  &  Agreed  vpon  at  this  o'  meetinge  y*  such 
as  haue  any  ground  graunted  of  that  w®**  is  giuen  to  y® 
Towne  w®'*  lyes  about  y®  meetinge  house,  such  shall  Come 
&  Hue  vpon  it  themselues,  &  if  not  to  lay  it  downe  to  y® 
plantation,  &  if  any  shall  build  vpon  it  &c.  &  after  re- 
moue  themselues  &  make  sale  of  the  same  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Plantation  shall  haue  the  first  pfare  &  giue  there 
Answere  in  a  short  time  before  they  make  sale  of  it  to  any 
other. 

12  Day  of  y®  3  *"® :  1643. 

There  is  graunted  Two  Acres  of  Ground  by  y®  Meeting 
house  to  M'.  Hubbard  for  y®  easem*  of  his  family  vpon 

y®  Conditions  specified  in  y®  former  Order . 

4  Day  of  y®  10“®  :  1643  ; 

Esdras  R(r)ead  is  graunted  Two  Acres  by  y®  meeting 
house,  according  to  y®  fformer  order  specifyed 


>In  these  extracts,  everything  not  found  in  the  original  is  printed  in  italics; 
doubtful  words  and  those  portions  which  were  torn  are  enclosed  within  brackets; 
in  a  few  cases  where  the  orthography  miglit  seem  to  be  at  fault,  parentheses  are 
used  to  indicate  that  such  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Kecord. 
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The  23  Day  of  y®  4“® :  1644 
Richard  Goldsmith  haue  two  Acres  Graunted  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  to  dispose  of  w®**  way  he  please. 

Christopher  Yongs  haue  Two  acres  graunted  by  y® 
meeting  house  according  to  y*  order  made  y®  2  day  of  y® 
I™®;  1642. 

[  ]%  19:  4“:  165[3] 

[  ]  was  chosen  the 

year  (  ?)  insuing  to  keep  the  dogs  out  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  house :  and  if  he  doth  it  truly  for  euery  doge  that  he 
doth  driue  out  he  shall  haue  six  pence  per  yer  for  a  doge. 

The  Towne  Rate  made  this  yere  1653  :  .  . 

For  the  bell  wch.  is  behind  paim*  1  19  0 

Mending  the  meeting  house  0  16 

Giuen  to  y®  College  :  1653  : 


ffiske 

13 

James  Moulton 

06 

Phinehas  ffiske 

06 

Esdras  Read 

£ 

05 

Richard  Dodge 

Xf 

2 

00 

Edw.  Kempe 

0 

10 

George  Biam 

0 

05 

Robt  Gowinge 

0 

02 

6 

Tho :  ffiske 

0 

03 

Dan*.  Kilham 

0 

02 

6 

Edmund  Patch 

0 

03 

Jo :  Shipely 

0 

03 

Richard  Hutton 

0 

02 

6 

Rice  Edwards 

0 

01 

6 

w“.  Singleton 

0 

03 

0 

Jo  ffiske 

0 

05 

0 

neh.  Howard 

0 

03 

0 

w“.  G(a)re 

0 

03 

0 
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Jo :  Kilham 

0 

02 

0 

Richard  Goldsmith 

0 

02 

6 

G.  Spoldinge 

0 

02 

0 

w“.  ffiske 

0 

10 

0 

Austen  Kilham 

0 

06 

0 

G.  Rogers 

0 

00 

6 

Saili :  fibster 

0 

02 

0 

At  this  town  meeting  this  first  of  Janeuary  1654.  .  . 

It  is  Allso  ordered  y*  by  y®  Last  of  p'^sent  month  eu- 
ery  inhabitant  within  this  towne  shall  make  full  paiment 
to  Fiske  in  manner  and  matter  y®  full  sume  w®'*  they 
were  Rated  for  y®  yeere  Now  past  &  in  case  any  pson 
shall  be  Defectiue  John  fiske  hath  heerby  Granted  him 
full  power  to  destraine  for  y®  satisfiing  y®  said  ingeag- 
ment  &  for  euery  ones  discharge  they  are  to  bring  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  M’’.  fiske  vnto  y®  Aforesaid  John. 

The  6  of  12  mo.  1654 

It  is  ordered  y‘  y®  yeerely  maiutainanc  of  our  minis¬ 
ter  shall  be  fortie  pounds  a  yeere  whither  m*".  fiske  staye 
&  setell  amongst  Vs  or  we  pcure  another. 

Mr.  Gott  James  Moulton  &  John  fiske  are  Chosen  to 
goe  to  m'.  miller  to  give  him  a  Caull  to  Supply  m'".  fiske 
plac  in  Cause  he  leaveth  Us. 

1653. 

Ingagements  to  goodman  Haws  About  the  Mill. 

goodman  Waldron  00  03  00. 

Phinehas  flSske  too  days  himself  &  too  oxen. 

goodman  Spaulding  p  too  days  workes. 

Richard  Goldsmith  A  day  &  hallf. 

John  Rogers :  too  days  workes. 

<  goodman  Kemp  a  day  himself  man 
I  &  fowre  oxen. 

Austayn  Killam  too  days  workes. 

mark  batshelder  too  days  workes. 

Sargeant  foster  A  day  worke. 
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John  Aby  A  day  &  A  hallf. 

Richard  Huten  A  day  himself  &  his  Catel. 

Wilyam  Gear  A  day. 

John  ffiske  00  05  00. 

The  forfiture  due  to  the  Towne  this  yeere  taken  up  by 
Rob* :  Gowing  according  to  y*  towne  order  Dated  the  9 


of  Febuary  1653. 

W“.  ffiske  3 

Edward  Kempe  5 

Esdras  Read  3 

Sergent  foster  3 

Dan.  Kilbam  8 

Richard  Goldsmith  2 

Edw  Waldinge  1 

Tho  ffiske  2 

Phinebas  ffiske  2 

G :  moulton :  3 

marke  batchelder  1 

Mr  Gott  1 

G  Geere  2 

Goodman  Spoldinge  6 

Good  button  3 

Jo  shipely  3 


31  Desember  1655 . 

It  is  ordered  that  in  Case  m'.  Brock  be  poured  to 
staye  amongst  vs  whatsoeuer  the  towne  hath  ingaged  or 
shall  be  Leueied  vpon  any  Land  :  shall  be  paid  two  third 
pts  in  wheat  barly  or  peas ;  butter  or  porke  &  the  other 
third  ;  pte  in  indian  Come — &  M'.  Got  phinebas  ffiske  & 
John  ffiske  are  Chosen  to  receiue  in  the  pay  for  M', 
Brocks  Vse . 

Att  a  Towne  meeting  this  6*^*  of  12  mo.,  1656  it  or- 
dred  that  whereas  the  Towne  hath  Tak(ne)  into  Consider¬ 
ation  the  great  wante  of  a  minister  Amongst  vs  its  ther- 


r 
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fore  ordered  :  that  M'.  Gott  &  James  Moulton  (is)  hereby 
Chosen  to  Endeau*^  to  pcure  a  minister  &  to  p'sent  him 
Avith  the  pmise  of  45^  p  yere  for  his  yerely  maintainanc. 

At  a  towiie  meetting  on  y®  8^^*  of  Nouember  1657  there 
is  Agreed  by  a  Vnanimouse  Consent  of  (we)  whose  Names 
are  Vnderwritten  that  Newmans  payment  for  this 
present  yeere  shall  be  as  followeth  viz :  for  the  Sune  & 
for  maner :  to  be  paid  one  halfe  in  wheat  or  equiuelent 
thereunto  &  the  other  halfe  in  Indian  Come  at  marchantas 
price : 

£  B 


Richard  Kimball  3  0 

James  Moulton  Seni'&Juni' 5  0 

ISIarke  Batchelder  1  10 

Jo;  Batchelder  0  15 

Tho :  ffiske  2  05 

Jo  ffiske  3  00 

Henery  Kemball  1  07 

Austen  Killim  1  10 

Daniell  Killim  2  00 

Mr.  Gott  2  00 

Richard  Hutton  2  5 

Jo:  Rogers  0  8 

Jo:  Killim  1  10 

Henery  Hagett  1  4 

Jo  ;  Abey  1  05 

EdAvard  walderne  1  00 

Phinehas  ffiske  3  00 

Robert  GoAving  1  05 

Richard  Goldsmith  1  10 

Jo;  Fowling  1  06 

Tho :  Whitte  2  00 

Jo  Soolard  2  05 

francis  Uselton  1  14 


42;  19 


I 
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The  six  following  names  are  written  on  the  page  oppo¬ 
site^  and  preceding  the  page  on  which  the  foregoing  names 
are  written. 


[  Richard  Dodge  & 

£ 

Robert  Cobrun 

4  00 

Edmond  Patch 

0 

06 

Humphery  Gilbert 

1 

00 

Charles  Uezelton 

0 

5 

Edward  Cobrun 

1 

0  ] 

The  wheat  <6;  what  is  equiuelent  thereunto  within  three 
weeks,  at  Goodman  Moltons  &  the  indian  vpon  Demand 
of  those  that  are  Deputed  to  gather :  in  the  said  payment. 

Also  James  Moulton  &  Thomas  ffiske  are  Chosen  to 
Gathere  in  the  foresaid  Contribution  for  M'.  Newmans  Vse. 

the  4“*  11  mo.  57 . 

It  there  is  also  :  Vnanimasly  Voated  that  y®  towne  Shall 
allowe  towards  m"^  newmans  house  the  Suue  of  fortie 
pounds  sterling  &  ten  pounds  more  towards  the  pcureing 
of  other  accom(a)dations. 

3  of  11  mo :  1659  . 

its  Allso  Voated  that  ye  towne  shall  make  vp  what  o' 
Neigb"*  Shall  contribute  to  o'  ministers  maiutainanc  for 
this  yeare  50*  to  be  paid  by  voluntary  inscription. 

Austen  Killim  &  marke  Batchelder  are  impovvred  to 
Colect  M'.  Newmans  Contribution  for  the  Last  yeare  : 

Richard  Coye  &  Thomas  ffiske  are  Chosen  to  take  an 
accompt  of  our  Neigb'®  what  they  will  allow  to  our  minis¬ 
ters  maiutainanc  &  to  collect  his  said  maiutainanc  fur  this 


»“  Our  Neigb" ”  here  and  elsewhere  referred  to,  undoubtedly  lived  in  “Ipswich 
Hamlet”  (Hamilton)  and  are  referred  to  further  on,  as  “Our  Ipswich  Neighbors.” 
They  attended  meeting  at  Wenham,  because  it  was  nearer  than  the  meetings  at 
Ipswich. 


W.  Pool. 
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yeare  that  is  to  saye  to  Demand  it  in  Case  of  Defect  of 
payment  &  to  Destraine  if  need  Require  &  the  tovvne  doe 
Agree  to  paye  in  their  ingagements  At  ]VP.  Newmans  house 
on  the  first  daye  of  february  next  Insuing. 

of  y*  12  month  1655. 

. also :  its  orderd  that  y®  meeting  house  shall 

forthwith  be  Couered  with  Boards :  &  for  the  Defrayeing 
of  the  Cost  the  Select  men  are  impowerd  to  make  A  rate 
for  that  end :  .  .  .  . 

There  is  granted  to  Mr.  Newman  A  strip  of  the  Towns 
Land  for  an  inlargement  to  his  yard  :  that  is  to  say  so 
much  as  hee  think  fit  puided  he  pre(dui)ce  not  the  Country 
road;  which  is  left  to  the  Descre(i)ton  of  John  ffiske  & 
richard  Coye  to  order. 

1659. 

.  .  .  An  Ingagenient  of  the  town  to  M'’.  Newman  for 


this  p’’sent  yeere. 

Phinehas  ffiske 

£ 

2 

B 

10 

to  Content. 

M*"  Gott 

3 

00 

Corn  or  equiuelent. 

Austen  Killim 

2 

00 

all  Come. 

henery  Kemball 

1 

00 

half  Come. 

Richard  Kemball 

3 

05 

to  Content. 

Richard  button 

2 

00 

Robert  Gowin 

1 

00 

James  Moulton  Sen' 

3 

00 

to  Content. 

John  Dodge 

2 

15: 

^  parte  Come. 

John  ffiske 

3 

00 

Daniell  Killim 

1 

10 

John  Soolard 

2 

00 

to  Content. 

John  Fowling 

1 

05 

in  Come. 

John  Abey 

1 

05 

Come  or  Cattle. 

mark  Batchelder 

1 

05 

to  Content. 

Richard  Goldsmith 

1 

05 

Come. 
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James  Moulton  Juni*^ 

1 

00  to  Content. 

Alexander  Maxey 

1 

02 

william  Gearo 

1 

05 

Edward  Walderne 

1 

00 

heuery  Hagett 

1 

05 

Jn®.  Killim 

1 

05 

John  Batchelder 

1 

00 

Abner  Ordwaye 

1 

00 

Tho.  white 

1 

00 

Richard  Coye 

2 

10 

Tho.  flSske 

2 

05 

[ 

] 

October  1660. 

its  ordered  that  there  shall  Be  a  new  meeting  house 
Built  24  foott  Square  &  12  foott  Stud  ;  the  old  meeting 
house  to  be  sold  ptly  to  defraye  the  Cost  the  Select¬ 
men  are  impowered  to  put  it  out  to  the  Building  [’  S  to 
make  the  rate  for  the  said  house'] 

[  ]  November  1660. 

RicharA.  Kemball  &  Richard  Coye  are  Chosen  to  Joyne 
with  the  Selectmen  to  put  out  the  New  meeting  house  to 
the  building  &  to  make  a  rate  [for]  the  said  house.  .  . 

4“*  of  December  1660 — 

its  orderd  y*  if  A  new  meeting  house  be  built  the  old 
shall  be  sold  ptly  to  Defraye  y‘  said  Cost :  Viz :  as  farr 
as  it  will  goe ; 

iVI"'.  Gott  Austen  Killim  &  Richard  Kemball  are  Chosen 
to  act  in  the  towns  Behalfe  eyther  for  the  Building  of  a 
neew  meeting  house  or  elc  for  the  repairing  of  the  old 
which  they  shall  thinke  fittest :  wch  Cost  to  be  Defrayd 
according  to  the  subscription  made  for  the  said  worke — 
onely  as  aboue  said  the  old  house  is  to  be  sold  for  the  New 
if  they  shall  agree  to  Build  it — alwayes  puided  that  it  be 
wholly  finished  except  Seats  making. 


’One  line  cut  (or  worn)  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  original. 
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8 


Austen  Killim 

0 

10 

Phinehas  ffisk 

01 

00 

Henery :  Haget 

00 

05 

Goodman  Moulton 

01 

10 

if  the  new 

10 

Goodman  Abey 

00 

08 

Goodman  Gowin 

00 

08 

Goodman  walderne 

00 

04 

Henery  Kemball 

00 

10 

Goodman  Ordway 

C  to  a  new  house  1 

00 

t  or  to  the  old  00 

04 

Goodman  Powlin 

00 

10 

John  ffiske 

01 

00 

Daniell  Killim 

01 

00 

Richard  huttn 

01 

00 

Richard  Coye 

00 

10 

James  Moulton 

C  to  a  neew  house  01 

00 

c  to  the  old  house  00 

02 

William  flBske 

00 

05 

Tho :  flSske 

01 

00 

John  Soolard 

(  when  the  worke  is  Don 

f  if  before  he  remoue  1 

00 

8«>  of  11  mo:  1660. 

.  .  .  Richard  Coye 

&  tho  :  ffiske  are  Chosen 

to  See 

that  M'  Newmans  Contribution  be  paid  in  according  to  the 
inscripton  made  to  that  end. 

IP^of  12  mo:  1660. 

its  orderd  that  in  Case  the  Comitie  Chosen  to  transact 
the  matter  in  the  towne  Behalfe  for  Building  or  repayreing 
the  meeting  house  Shall  thinke  meett  to  repayre  the  said 
house  the  Cost  shall  be  Defrayed  by  waye  of  rate  made  by 
the  said  Comitie.  .  .  . 

At  a  towne  meeting  6  of  11‘**  1661. 

....  Granted  to  Edmund  Bridges  two  acres  of  land 

8 


HIST.  COLL. 
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out  of  that  which  was  layod  out  to  the  meeting  house  to 
be  his  &  his  heires  puided  he  staye  in  the  towne  fowre 
yeres  &  in  Case  he  shall  remove  before  the  above  said 
term  be  expired  then  the  towne  shall  allowe  him  all  his 
Cost  that  he  shall  bestowe  vpon  it  &  the  land  to  returne 
to  the  towne  anything  in  this  Grant  notwithstanding  Vn- 
lese  he  the  sd  Edmond  shall  Dye  within  the  said  terme 

then  the  said  laud  shall  be  his  heires  foreuer . 

13  of  11  mo.  1661. 

its  Voated  that  M*^.  Newmans  Contributon  for  this  p^'s- 
ent  yeere  shall  be  Gatherd  by  waye  of  Rate  :  which  Rate 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Selectmen  &  Richard  Huttn  & 

Thomas  ffiske . 

At  a  towne  meeting  S***  of  11  mo  :  1662. 

....  Also  :  its  aggreed  that  M*".  Newmans  Ycer  for 
Contribution  shall  be  accompted  from  maye  last :  to  be 
Gatherd  by  waye  of  Rate  made  by  the  Selectmen  &  Rich¬ 
ard  hnttn  &  Daniell  Killim. 

Its  also  orderd  y*  o*'  meeting  house  shall  be  repaird  by  y® 
first  daye  of  July  next  Insueing  Viz :  to  board  the  outsid 
&  ends  «Si  put  in  fowre  Ground-sils  &  Lath  the  Inn  sids  & 
ends  &  make  a  wholl  wall  of  Claye  :  plasterd  Vpon  the  laths 
all  Workmanlike ;  to  which  end  Richard  Kemball  Jn®.  flSske 
James  fr(ei)nd  Thomas  fiiske  are  Chosen  to  se  y‘  the 
worke  be  Done  as  abouesd — the  towne  being  deuided  into 
fowre  pts :  &  euery  Squardarne  amongst  themselves  to 
agree  of  a  waye  for  the  Doeing  of  the  sd  worke  &  in  Case 
the  seuerall  Squarderns  Cannot  agree  of  a  waye  for  there 
pptoning  eaqually  then  the  other  three  men  Chosen  shall 
&  haue  hereby  power  to  deside  the  sd  Controuersie  & 
whoesoeuer  shall  wholly  Deserte  the  said  worke  to  forfitt 
thirtie  shillings  to  the  rest  of  th(ie)r  Company  &  whoever 
shall  in  pte  Decline  the  sd  worke  to  forfite  5*  per  daye  & 
the  said  forfits  being  Demanded  whoener  Being  A  Delin¬ 
quent  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  paye  them  the  aforesaid 
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ouerseers  haue  full  power  to  sue  for  &  recover  the  same 
or  by  the  Constable  Destraine  for  it. 

21  of  Agust  1663. 

Wee  haue  Agreed  to  Build  a  new  meeting  honse  &  the 
Agreement  for  repaireing  of  the  old  house  is  hereby  re- 
peald  &  also  haue  made  Choice  of  Kichard  Kemball  m'. 
Gott  &  thomas  White  to  Joyn  with  the  Select  men  who 
together  are  impowerd  to  put  out  the  Afore  sd  house  to 
the  Building  according  to  theire  Deiscreton  &  for  the  De- 
frayeing  of  the  Cost  they  are  impowrd  to  Sell  the  old 
house  «&;  pcill  of  land  thereunto  Belonging  &  to  Except 
of  w‘  our  Neigb™  :  shall  Contribut  to  the  Abouesd  worke 
Vpon  such  termes  as  they  think  fitt  &  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Abouesd  Cost  they  are  impowrd  to  Assese  it  by 

Rate  Vpon  the  inhabitants  of  o'  towne . 

At  a  towne  meeting  on  the  4  Janu  :  63 
....  Also  it  is  Agreed  that  who  euer  shall  for  time  to 
Com  be  defectiue  in  Aperin  &  Continuing  At  Leagall  town 
meetings  we  say  to  Com  At  y®  generAll  town  meeting  At 
nin  A. Clock  «&;  other  town  meetings  At  time  Apoynted 
shall  pay  half  A  Crown  for  the  defect  in  the  generAl 
meting  &  eighten  penc  for  every  other  such  defect. 

the  ly^**  of  ye  11‘**  mo:  1663  there  was  a  Rate  made 
(by  the  Selectmen  together  with  others  Chosen  to  Joyne 
with  them)  for  the  Carrying  on  of  o'  meeting  house  & 
Assigned  &  Diluerd  into  the  Constables  hand  to  Gather 
pt  of  it  the  Rate  being  80* :  3 :  8 ;  who  by  order  from 
the  Aforesd  Raters  is  forthwith  to  Gather  in  the  one  halfe 
of  it  in  wheate  &  Indian  or  els  in  such  paye  as  shall  Carry 
on  the  Abousd  worke. 

At  A  generall  town  meting  the  29“*  of  12“® :  1663  : 
there  is  Granted  to  M'.  Newman  all  the  towne  land  ly¬ 
ing  betwixt  his  Gardine  &  the  swamp  on  the  back  side  let 
it  be  more  or  lese  together  with  the  towns  Interst  in 
the  sd  swampe  be  it  more  or  lese. 


MARRIAGES  IN  SALEM  BY  REV.  DANIEL 
HOPKINS,  D.  D.,  1779-1814. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  JOHN  J.  LATTINO,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Record  of  Marriages  in  the  South  Society.  The  under-named 
persons  were  married  agreeable  to  the  dates  following  by  me  Daniel 
Hopkins,*  State  of  Massachusetts,  Salem. 


1779.  Jan.  30. 
“  Mar.  28. 
“  Apr.  3. 
“  May 

“  June  6. 
“  “  25. 

»  July  25. 
»  Aug.  5. 
“  Oct.  24. 
“  Nov.  10. 
“  Dec.  16. 

1780.  Jan.  27. 
“  Feb.  20. 


Joseph  Metcalfe  and  Jane  Brino. 

Salem  Lane  and  Venus  Kitchen. 

Joseph  Daland  and  Eunice  Bacon. 
William  Tuck  and  Elizabeth  Lee. 

John  Smith  and  Flora  Poland. 

Gilbert  Tapley  and  Jane  Pickering. 
Benjamin  Dunham  and  Hannah  Daland. 
John  Ervin  and  Sarah  Reeves. 

Jonathan  Masury  and  Jane  Reeves. 
Thomas  Stephens  and  Sarah  Slewman. 
Ephraim  Smith  and  Anna  Steward. 
Sami.  Goodhue  and  Sarah  Bickford. 
Joseph  Henfield  and  Anna  Mansfield. 


'Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins,  born  at  VVaterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  Itt,  1731;  Yale  Coll.  1756; 
came  to  Salem  1766;  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching  a  school  for  young  ladies.  He 
married,  Mch.  7, 1771,  Susannah,  daughter  of  Jolin  Saunders  of  Salem,  merchant. 
She  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  born  in  Salem  Nov.,  17M,  died  Mch.  15, 1838,  in  her 
eighty-fourth  year. 

In  July,  1775,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  in  1778  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  the  conventional  government  pre¬ 
vious  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780. 

He  was  chosen,  Mch.  15, 1776,  Pastor  of  the  South  Church,  to  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  preached,  but  owing  to  his  public  duties  in  Congi-ess  and  in  the  Council, 
he  was  not  ordained  until  Nov.  18, 1778.  He  died  Dec.  It,  1814. 

He  was  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  a  son  of 

John  Hopkins  one  of  the  respected  and  influential  of  the  early  settlers  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  d.  Nov.  4,  1732,  a  son  of 

Stephen  Hopkins,  a  freeman  in  1656,  married  Dorcas,  dau.  of  John  Bronson  and 
died  about  1688;  a  son  of 

John  Hopkins,  who  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1634,  freeman  in  1635,  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636,  and  died  between  1648  and  1654. 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  described  as  a  faithful  and  laborious  minister,  a  discriminating 
and  interesting  preacher,  who  toiied  in  season  and  out  of  season  tor  the  good  of 
his  flock.  He  had  a  quiet,  peaceable,  affectionate  and  foregoing  spirit.  His  tal¬ 
ents  were  of  a  high  order.  In  his  social  intercourse  he  was  distinguished  by  affa¬ 
bility  and  courtesy;  in  conversation  by  originality,  good  sense  and  pleasantry;  his 
language  was  simple,  pure  and  spicy,  rich  in  anecdote  and  illustration,  so  that  his 
company  was  very  generally  sought.  His  tall  and  manly  flgure  gave  such  dignity 
and  grace  to  his  movements  that  no  man  who  walked  the  streets  was  looked  at 
with  more  respect  and  veneration. 

(116) 
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1780  Mar.  7. 

“  Apr.  13. 
“  May  9. 

“  July  23. 

“  “  30. 

“  Aug.  6. 

“  Sept.  10. 

“  “  17. 

“  Nov.  26. 
“  “  28. 
“  “  30. 

1781.  Jan.  14. 

“  Feb.  8. 
»  “  28. 
“  Mar.  4. 
“  “  14. 

1782.  Jan.  19. 

“  Feb.  14. 
“  Mar.  21. 
“  May  26. 
“  “  30. 

“  Oct.  17. 
“  “  20. 
»  “  24. 

“  Dec.  29. 

1783.  Mar.  23. 

“  Apr.  27. 
“  May  4. 
“  “  6. 
“  »  13. 

“  “  18. 
((  It  It 

“  “  22. 
“  “  26. 
“  June  8. 
“  July  21. 
“  “  28. 
“  Aug.  14. 
“  Sept.  30. 
“  Nov.  12. 

1784.  Jan.  11. 

“  Jan.  13. 
“  “  25. 

“  “  29. 


Richard  Squires  and  Margaret  Hoy. 

Francis  Cook  and  Susanna  Hall. 

Danei  Jenks  and  Mary  Masury. 

Dan^i  Needham  and  Mary  Symonds. 

Joseph  Barratt  and  Hannah  Osborne. 

Abel  Lawrens  and  Abigail  Page. 

Abraham  Goodrich  and  Lydia  Woodman. 

Cato  Grows  and  Phillis  Stephens. 

Thomas  King  and  Yilot  Hunt. 

James  Davison  and  Mary  Brown. 

Jolin  Ellis  and  Jane  Bennit. 

Jacob  Brown  and  Sarah  Gardner. 

Daniel  Pierce  and  Elisabeth  Mansfield. 

John  Wibert  and  Susanna  Murfy. 

Robert  Peele  and  Mary  Bradshaw. 

Benjamin  Lang  and  Elizabeth  Smethers. 

Henry  Dossett  and  Jenny  Epes. 

Butler  Fogarthy  and  Lydia  Masury. 

June  Bruce  and  Alice  Utley. 

William  Baldwin  and  Abigail  Scally. 

Elijah  Purkins  and  Elisabeth  Stone. 

James  Shatherm  and  Elisabeth  Lawrens. 
Jonathan  Frothingham  and  Elisabeth  Seccomb. 
Thomas  Manning  and  Hannah  Tuksberry. 

John  Edwards  and  Katie  Kief. 

John  Palmer  and  Hannah  Carnes. 

Henry  Snoop  and  Elisabeth  Butman. 

Benjamin  King  and  Elisabeth  White. 

Daniel  Foster  and  Hannah  Tucker. 

Sam^i  Carnes  and  Nabby  Mansfield. 

John  Corvick  and  Alice  Stowley. 

John  Leach  and  Ruth  Ropes. 

Joseph  Mansfield  and  Lucretia  Derby. 
Cornelius  Craig  and  Elisabeth  Crow. 

James  Black  and  Rhoda  Francis. 

John  Gavlt  and  Mary  Symonds. 

John  Bowls  and  Eunic  Malloon. 

Samel  Marsliall  and  Lucretia  Abom. 

Salem  Orne  and  Sarah  Pemberton. 

Benjamin  Day  and  Hepzibah  Bucke. 

James  Green  and  Nancy  Shillaber. 

Jonathan  Neal  and  Mehitabel  Eden. 

Hue  Smith  and  Ruth  Perkins. 

Nathaniel  Needham  and  Sarah  Cheever. 
Charles  Smith  and  Mary  Munyan. 
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1784.  Feb.  8. 

“  May  2. 

it  it  ^ 

“  ‘‘  9. 

Cl  ci  it 

“  June  10. 
“  July  14. 
“  Aug.  22. 
“  “  29. 

“  Sept.  30. 

“  Oct.  17. 
“  Nov.  14. 
“  Dec.  2. 
1783,  Jan.  23. 
»  “  30. 

“  “  30. 

“  Feb.  13. 

“  “  15. 

“  “  16. 
“  Apr.  7. 
“  May  8. 
“  “  8. 
“  “  12. 
“  “  19. 

“  “  27. 

“  “  31. 

“  June  6. 
“  July  10. 
“  Sept.  11. 
“  “  11. 
“  “  20. 
“  Oct.  6. 
“  “  8. 
“  Dec.  1. 
1786,  Mar.  7. 
“  “  19. 

“  July  9. 
“  Aug.  13. 
“  “  22. 
“  “  28. 
“  Sept.  17. 
“  “  25. 

“  Oct.  24. 
»  »  29. 

“  Nov.  12. 


Thomas  Burton  and  Elisabeth  Barber. 
Ebenezar  Symonds  and  Polly  Daiiforth. 
Edmond  Gale  and  Margaret  Stubbs. 

Dan^i  Chadwick  and  Elisabeth  Mo  Intire. 
James  Dodge  and  Mary  Mansfield. 

Moses  Hood  and  Sally  Felt. 

James  Lester  and  Alice  Lang. 

Edward  Smith  and  Sarah  Very. 

Daniel  Smith  and  Eunice  Malloon. 

Ebed  Lewis  and  Emma  SaflTord. 

Addison  Richardson  and  Debrah  Melloy. 
Joseph  Gardner  and  Sally  Neal. 

William  Matthews  and  Elisabeth  Hunt. 
Jonathan  Neal  and  Polly  Dowst. 

London  ButufiT  and  Phillis  Proto. 

Primus  King  and  Alice  Nimro. 

John  Hogan  and  Priscilla - . 

Joseph  Lafavour  and  Susanna  Dike. 
William  Ward  and  Martha  Proctor. 

Thomas  Bennet  and  Lois  Symonds. 

Joseph  Leath  and  Rebeckah  Thomas. 

John  Rust  and  Nancy  Mansfield. 

James  Odell  and  Sarah  Very. 

Zachariah  Stone  and  Hannah  Howard. 
David  Kallum  and  Mary  Stone. 

Jonathan  Walcut  and  Lydia  Gale. 

George  Nichalls  and  Neller  Mackey. 

Jacob  Martin  and  Lucy  Cook. 

Nathaniel  Woodbury  and  Sarah  Marritt. 
Nathaniel  Trumbul  and  Hannah  Picket. 
Matthew  Kelly  and  Dorcas  Hales. 

Abel  Gardner  and  Bethia  Pitman. 

William  Diblois  and  Sarah  Williams. 
Joshua  Leavitt  and  Eunice  Richardson. 
William  Ferguson  and  Martha  Richards. 
Ellis  Mansfield  and  Abigail  Herbert. 
Lemuel  Herton  and  Hannah  Holt. 

William  Gray  and  Sarah  Smith. 

Tom  and  Katy  Brown. 

Hardy  Ropes  and  Hannah  Elson. 

Thomas  Bowditch  Jr.  and  Lucy  Mansfield. 
Richard  Myler  and  Elisabeth  Bowen. 

John  Poor  and  Dililah  Vincent. 

Edward  Durant  and  Sally  Newton. 

John  Smith  and  Polly  Crosby. 
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1786,  Dec.  25.  James  Nlckolls  Jr.  and  Mary  Lauack. 

1787,  Mar.  4.  James  Symonds  and  Polly  Gardner. 

“  “  18.  Englis  Thomas  and  Susanna  Felt. 

“  Apr.  11.  Benjamin  Clark  and  Susanna  Burgis. 

“  Sept.  15.  Daniel  Malloon  and  Judith  Mugford. 

1788,  Jan.  31.  William  Herrick  and  Bethia  Daland. 

“  Apr.  27.  Peter  Crosby  and  Mary  Bowen. 

“  June  2.  Henry  Mansfield  and  Hannah  Tuttle. 

“  “  8.  Edward  Byrns  and  Sally  Gale. 

“  Aug.  31.  John  .Jenks  and  Martha  Abbot. 

“  Oct.  2.  Sam®*  Dowst  and  Nabby  Very. 

“  Nov.  22.  William  Southward  and  Hannah  Hutchinson. 
“  Dec.  14.  Joseph  Wynn  and  Mercy  Hunt. 

1789,  Jan.  11.  Philo  Brown  and  Phebe  Peterson. 

“  “  29.  Thomas  Brooks  and  Polly  Richardson. 

“  Feb.  6.  William  Archer  and  Polly  Daland. 

“  Mar.  15.  Edmond  Hay  and  Rebekah  Godfray. 

“  May  3.  Moses  Brown  and  Mary  Bridge. 

“  “  20.  George  Sewil  and  Abigail  Gerald. 

“  June  7.  Zadack  Butfinton  and  Deborah  Saltmarsh. 

“  July  29.  Edward  Britton  and  Polly  Trant. 

“  Oct.  4.  Ephraim  Abbot  and  Sarah  SafiTord. 

1790,  Jan.  31.  Ebenezar  Pope  and  Lydia  Hay. 

“  Sept.  12.  William  Ives  and  Polly  Bradshaw. 

“  “  16.  Jacob  Bacon  and  Sarah  Adams. 

“  Oct.  17.  Joseph  Brown  and  Sally  Nick. 

“  “  18.  Uzziel  Rea  and  Elisabeth  Nurse. 

“  Nov.  6.  Richard  Nutting  and  Betsy  Cook. 

“  “  20.  Joseph  Fabins  and  Betsy  Morse. 

“  Dec.  8.  John  Jeffers  and  Betsy  Young. 

“  “  26.  Benjamin  Meads  and  Sally  Hinds. 

1791,  Feb.  6.  Jonathan  Holt  and  Polly  Tuttle. 

“  Mar.  17.  Josiah  Gould  and  Nabby  Williams. 

“  May  1.  Samuel  Nurse  and  Sally  Warren. 

“  “  29.  Jonathan  Neal  and  Hannah  Ward. 

“  Aug.  14.  Richard  Lang  Jr.  and  Sally  Saunders. 

“  “  14.  Richard  Tuflfts  and  Mina  Proctor. 

“  Aug.  21.  Micaijah  Johnson  and  Sally  Berry. 

“  Sept.  5.  John  Welch  and  Elisabeth  Phillips. 

“  “  11.  Edmond  Upton  and  Priscilla  Gardner. 

“  Oct.  5.  Peter  Harrick  and  Polly  Johnson. 

“  Nov.  28.  Robert  Tucker  and  Nancy  Malloon. 

“  Dec.  11.  Thomas  Meeks  and  Betsy  Dlmon. 

1792,  Mar.  22.  John  Chapman  and  Ruth  Henfield. 

“  Sept.  23.  Amos  Town  and  Polly  Gavit. 

“  Dec.  9.  Richard  Tuffls  and  Polly  Gardner. 
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1793.  Feb. 

12. 

“  Apr. 

28. 

“  May 

15. 

l(  (t 

19. 

26. 

“  June 

23. 

“  Aug. 

4. 

“  Sept. 

12. 

“  Oct. 

13. 

“  Nov. 

6. 

7. 

ii  (( 

17. 

“  Dec 

1. 

1794,  Apr 

6. 

“  June 

1. 

“  Aug. 

14. 

(<  ii 

24. 

ii  ii 

24. 

“  Sept. 

14. 

“  Nov. 

2. 

ii  ii 

4, 

((  ii 

20. 

“  Dec. 

7. 

“  “ 

14. 

1795,  Mar. 

10. 

“  June 

7. 

“  “ 

6. 

“  Oct. 

6. 

“  “ 

13. 

“  “ 

18. 

“  Nov. 

6. 

1796,  Jan. 

17. 

“  Apr. 

4. 

<4  ii 

10. 

“  May 

22. 

ii  ii 

31. 

“  June 

16. 

“  Sept. 

1. 

“  Oct. 

30. 

“  Dec. 

25. 

1797,  Mar. 

26. 

“  May 

16. 

«C  (( 

28. 

“  May 

28. 

(i  il 

28. 

“  July 

23. 

Jonathan  Ingersoll  and  Folly  Fool. 

Daniel  Bickford  and  Hannah  Pickering. 

William  Burrows  and  Polly  Johnson. 

Asa  Peirce  and  Anna  Mansfield. 

Sam«i  Briggs  and  Elisabeth  Wyman. 

John  Tucker  and  Sally  Mansfield. 

Kindnll  Flint  and  Bridget  Lang. 

James  Wilson  and  Jenny  Gould. 

Joseph  Symonds  and  Hannah  Phelps. 

Malachi  Ewel  and  Rebecah  Brown. 

Hubbart  Haskall  and  Anna  Millet. 

Joseph  Bishop  and  Hannah  Hammond. 

Penn  Townsend  and  Mary  Richardson. 

Joseph  Daland  and  Elisabeth  Whittick. 

Joseph  Millit  Jr.  and  Polly  Swasey. 

William  Butman  and  Betsy  Dewing. 

John  Derby  and  Betsy  Putnam. 

James  Mansfield  and  Polly  Beckford. 

William  Liscomb  3^  and  Mehitable  Ward  Mansfield. 
Fredrick  Cumbs  and  Betsy  Mansfield. 

Samel  Cheever  and  Deborah  Osborne. 

Daniel  Kinny  and  Mary  Hill. 

Ebenezer  Flagg  and  Rebecca  Leathe. 

John  Daland  and  Elisabeth  Tucker. 

Joshua  Pierce  and  Sarah  Osborne. 

Charles  Converse  and  Nabby  Brooks. 

Zechariah  Brooks  and  Abigail  Grant. 

Andrew  Cannady  and  Elisabeth  Mansfield. 

Ezra  Burrill  and  Elisabeth  Mansfield. 

Andrew  Tucker  and  Patty  Mansfield. 

Jonathan  Mansfield  and  Sukey  Richardson. 

Hanse  Peterson  and  Priscilla  Sherman. 

Hubbart  Haskall  and  Anna  Bullock. 

William  Mansfield  and  Dorcas  Mansfield. 

Israel  Williams  and  Lydia  Wait. 

John  Leonard  and  Abigail  Safibrd. 

Timothy  Ropes  and  Sally  Holmes. 

William  Osborn  and  Nancy  Lang. 

Michael  Webb  and  Sally  Tucker. 

Henry  Osborne  and  Mary  Ward. 

Joseph  Burr  and  Sally  Procter. 

Richard  Austin  and  Isabel  Symonds, 

Rev.  Samuel  Judson  and  Sally  Bartlett. 

Samuel  Very  and  Martha  Cheever. 

John  Black  Jr  and  Hannah  Dimon. 

Wm.  Appleton  and  Tamesin  Abbot. 
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1797,  Apr.  26. 

Stephen  Cook  and  Lucy  Martin. 

“  July  30. 

Joseph  Richards  and  Lydia  Syinonds. 

“  Aug. 

20. 

Timothy  Holt  and  Susanna  Burgess. 

“  Sept. 

3. 

William  Dennis  and  Betsy  Ravel. 

“  “ 

17. 

John  Byrne  and  Mary  Brown. 

“  Oct. 

1. 

John  Seccomb  and  Sally  Howard. 

“  “ 

15. 

John  Wilson  and  Patty  Manstleld. 

“  Nov. 

12. 

Nathan  Luther  and  Polly  Procter. 

“ 

30. 

Henry  Felt  and  Nancy  Steward. 

“  Dec. 

10. 

James  Bullinton  and  Betsy  Dennis. 

1798,  Mar. 

25. 

Jonathan  Glover  and  Nancy  JIackintire. 

“  June 

19. 

James  Derby  and  Patty  Parnel. 

“  July 

9. 

Richard  Richards  ami  Hannah  Whittemore. 

((  (( 

10. 

John  Dyke  ami  Anna  Chipman. 

((  (( 

24. 

.Jacob  Reed  and  Nancy  Welman. 

“  Sept. 

23. 

Joseph  Dowst  and  Nancy  Stamlley. 

“  Oct. 

21. 

John  Bott  and  Lydia  Heniield. 

“  Nov. 

18. 

Andrew  Ward  and  Betsy  Bowman. 

“  Dec. 

8. 

Benjamin  Silver  and  Polly  Bullock. 

“  “ 

18. 

John  Snethen  and  Hannah  Abbot. 

1799,  Feb. 

3. 

George  Eden  and  Susanna  Brown. 

“  Mar. 

10. 

Mark  Pitman  and  Sophia  Francis. 

t(  u 

31. 

Thomas  Tarbox  and  Sally  Cook. 

“  “ 

“ 

Thaddeus  Stimpson  and  Hannah  Cook. 

“  Apr. 

21. 

Benjamin  Luscomb  and  Betsj’^  Luscomb. 

“  “ 

23. 

Andrew  Blaney  and  Mary  Seccomb. 

“  May 

10. 

John  Byrne  and  Mary  Manning. 

28. 

Sam.  Very  and  Lydia  Clough. 

“  Aug. 

13. 

Andrew  S.  Millet  and  Susanna  Reeves. 

“  Sept. 

12. 

Thomas  Downing  and  Katy  Williams. 

“  Nov. 

17. 

John  Berry  and  Mary  Frye. 

((  (( 

23. 

Joseph  Felt  and  ^lehitable  Ervin. 

“  Dec. 

1. 

John  Nicholls  and  Betsy  Trask. 

1800,  Jan. 

1. 

Addison  Richardson  and  Anstis  Blanchard. 

(«  (( 

12. 

John  Kimball  and  Sally  Felt. 

<(  it 

13. 

David  Brown  and  Hannah  Preston. 

“  Mar. 

2. 

William  Hook  and  Abigail  Greenleaf. 

(i  (( 

31. 

Thomas  Waters  and  Joanna  Hamilton. 

“  Apr. 

16. 

William  Johnson  and  Patty  Procter. 

«C  it 

17. 

Stephen  Mascall  and  Anna  Thorndike. 

it  iC 

27. 

Samuel  Buflfum  and  Lydia  Sawyer. 

“  May 

4. 

Peter  Cross  and  Violet  Ruloff. 

“  “ 

18. 

John  Burnham  and  Betsey  Pitman. 

“  June 

15. 

Jacob  Symonds  and  Rboda  Berry. 

8* 
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1800,  July  6. 

“  Aug.  10. 

»  “  24. 

“  Oct.  21. 

“  “  26. 

1801,  Feb.  22. 

“  Mar.  1. 
“  “  24. 

“  “  26. 

“  Apr.  7. 
*•  “  9. 

“  May  6. 
“  June  21. 

“  July  6. 
“  “  12. 
“  Oct.  26. 
“  Nov.  6. 
“  “  22. 

“  Dec.  7. 
“  “  13. 

“  «  16. 

“  “  20. 

1802,  Jan.  3. 

“  “  6. 
“  “  7. 

“  “  18. 
“  Mar.  14. 

li  U  4* 

“  Apr.  26. 

May  2. 
»  “  16. 

“  »  30. 

44  44  44 

“  June  27. 

44  44  44 

“  July  4. 
“  Sept.  6. 

i<  <(  <( 

«•  “  6. 
“  “  16. 
“  Oct.  3. 
“  “  17. 

“  Oct.  24. 
“  “  31. 


Jacob  Kimball  and  Sally  Hobbs. 

Charles  J.  Holland  and  Hannah  West. 

John  Allen  and  Sally  Butman. 

Ebenezer  Bowditch  and  Rebecca  Felt. 
Matf^  Orr  and  Polly  Weld. 

Jonathan  Shepard  and  Mary  Thompson. 
Jonathan  Skerry  and  Martha  Richards. 
David  Shepard  and  Sally  Leach. 

Aaron  Knight  and  Sally  Leach. 

Joshua  Cross  J'  and  Mary  Phelps. 

Paul  Upton  and  Betsy  Peirce. 

Samuel  Noyse  and  Hannah  Tucker. 

George  M.  Smith  and  Hitty  Symonds. 

Jon°  Marston  and  Sally  Holt. 

Daniel  Johnson  and  Mary  Morris. 

Joshua  Phippen  and  Ursula  Symonds. 
Pickering  Dodge  and  Rebecca  Jenks. 
George  Nicholls  and  Sally  Peirce. 

Thomas  Hodgden  and  Betsey  Lefavour. 
William  Diman  and  Abigail  Phillips. 
Solomon  Towne  and  Lydia  Goodale. 
Ezekiel  Goodnow  and  Sophia  Farrington. 
John  Richards  and  Lydia  Parker. 

Daniel  Carlton  and  Mary  Raiment  Spencer. 
Phineas  Richardson  and  Peggy  Heymell. 
William  Cunningham  and  Elisabeth  Valpy. 
Timothy  Brown  and  Mary  Mansfield. 

John  Radford  and  Patty  Fowler. 

Samuel  Henderson  and  Betsy  Smith. 

Isaac  Shreve  and  Hannah  Very. 

James  Brooks  and  Polly  Caldwell. 
Benjamin  Cheever  and  Nabbv  Foster. 
Archclaus  Fuller  and  Ruthy  Pope. 
Jonathan  Pratt  and  Sarah  Beckford. 
Edward  Morse  and  Lydia  Lewis. 

Benjamin  Punchard  and  Mary  Pickworth. 
John  Rowell  and  Hannah  Pitman. 

Thomas  Lefavour  and  Betsy  Hovey. 
Jonathan  Twist  and  Esther  Bruce. 

Isaac  Goodhue  and  Sally  Henfield. 

Moses  Atkinson  and  Betsy  Rider. 

John  Barton  and  Mary  Webb. 

George  Archer  and  Mary  Osgood. 

Thomas  Field  and  Bridget  Flint. 

Jonathan  Millet  and  Hannah  Estes. 
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1802. 

Nov.  1 

25. 

» 

“  28. 

It 

Dec. 

6. 

1803, 

,  Jan. 

2. 

«i 

“  16. 

(1 

Feb. 

6. 

Cl 

13. 

<1 

Mar. 

13. 

Apr. 

8. 

“ 

16. 

t( 

May 

1. 

IC 

22. 

June 

19. 

a 

July 

3. 

(i 

Aug. 

27. 

«< 

Sept. 

4. 

(1 

CC 

11. 

n 

Cl 

25. 

a 

Oct. 

23. 

c< 

Nov. 

13. 

t( 

CC 

17. 

Cl 

Cl 

27. 

II 

Dec. 

22. 

1801 

Jan. 

12. 

Cl 

IC 

29. 

Cl 

Feb. 

5. 

1C 

Ci 

12. 

cc 

‘t 

IC 

II 

Mar. 

4. 

II 

II 

“ 

II 

IC 

11. 

11 

Apr. 

5. 

II 

CC 

24. 

II 

IC 

25. 

IC 

May 

27. 

II 

June 

3. 

II 

CC 

27. 

IC 

July 

8. 

II 

Cl 

it 

II 

II 

9. 

II 

IC 

18. 

II 

23. 

IC 

Aug. 

,  26. 

II 

CC 

28. 

Oct, 

.  14. 

John  Abbot  and  Rebecca  V.  Wilson. 

Caleb  Brooks  Seccomb  and  Joanna  Creesy. 
Joseph  Cook  and  Rebecca  Manning. 

John  Bailey  and  Martha  Johnson. 

Deveraux  Dennis  and  Betsy  Eldridge. 

Joseph  Baker  and  Nancy  Felt. 

Asa  Killam  and  Hannah  Neal. 

Benjamin  Cox  J'.  and  Sally  Smith. 

Moses  Short  and  Jane  Chandler. 

Joseph  Daland  J'.  and  Eleanor  Buck. 

John  Wilson  and  Mary  Punchard. 

Gabriel  Dunzack  and  Sally  Needham. 

John  Hovey  and  Tabatha  Melvill. 

Ebenezer  Nutting  and  Sally  Stevenson. 
James  Whittemore  and  Sally  Preston. 
Frederick  Cumbs  and  Lydia  Symonds. 

Peter  Hodson  and  Anne  Tucker. 

Samuel  Lang  and  Eliza  Tucker. 

John  Forbes  and  Hepzibah  House. 

Elijah  Johnson  and  Sarah  Stacey. 

Samuel  Abbot  and  Elisabeth  Procter. 

Stephen  B.  Dockham  and  Beulah  Goldthwait. 
Zechariah  Marston  and  Sarah  Cane. 

W“.  Butman  and  Betsy  Nutting. 

Jacob  Towne  and  Hannah  Hovey. 

Charles  Tuttle  and  Sally  Austin. 

Samuel  Lamson  and  Sally  Sleuman. 

Benjamin  Frye  and  Abigail  Lovett. 

William  Jones  and  Eleanor  Birch. 

George  Fowler  and  Judith  Holman. 

William  T.  Luther  and  Rachel  Brown. 

Peter  Wright  and  Sylvia  Penniman. 

David  Tucker  and  Roth  Richardson. 

Asa  Brooks  and  Ann  Gill. 

John  Norris  and  Esther  Lang. 

Benjamin  Stone  and  Nancy  Hamilton. 

Jery  Lee  Page  and  Lucy  Lang. 

James  Austin  and  Naby  Sweetser. 

Benjamin  Shreve  and  Mary  Goodhue. 

John  Jennings  and  Sylvia  Bray  (^Blacks.) 
Jack  Soward  and  Azilpbia  Bray. 

Carlton  Hooper  and  Elisabeth  Wheeler. 
Jacob  Smith  and  Rachel  Swasey. 

Anthony  Diver  Calfield  and  Betsy  Perkins. 
James  Symonds  and  Mary  ‘Reed. 
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1804.  Oct. 

21. 

ii  H 

23. 

“  Nov. 

8. 

«(  (( 

18. 

“  Dec. 

4. 

it  ii 

9. 

ii  ii 

20. 

1805,  Jan. 

1. 

“  Feb. 

12. 

“  Apr. 

21. 

it  ii 

28. 

“  May  20. 

it  ii 

26. 

“  June 

23. 

“  July 

16. 

“  Sept. 

1. 

“  Oct. 

6. 

t  c 

ii  ii 

19. 

ii  ii 

24. 

Nov.  3. 


“  Dec. 

8. 

1806,  Feb. 

9. 

“  May 

ii  ii 

4. 

ii  it 

11. 

“  Sept. 

18. 

“  “ 

21. 

“  Oct. 

29. 

“  Nov. 

23. 

“ 

30. 

1807,  Jan. 

1. 

ii  it 

25. 

“  Mar. 

22. 

“ 

26. 

‘  Apr.  15. 
‘  May  12. 
‘  June  9. 
‘  »  14. 

‘  Aug.  6. 
‘  Oct.  4. 
‘  “  18. 
‘  Nov.  29. 
‘  Dec.  21. 


Jacob  Peabody  and  Lucy  Manning. 

Benjamin  Reeves  and  Susanna  IVadsworth. 
Frederick  Williams  and  Phyllis  Proctor. 
John  Sluman  and  Lydia  Daniell. 

Samuel  Very  and  Alice  Palmer. 

Peter  Berry  and  Peggy  West. 

Jasper  Pope  and  Abigail  Lander. 

John  Johnson  and  Sally  Crealy. 

Job  Marshall  and  .Jane  Marshall. 

William  Maugrage  and  Mary  Brookhouse. 
Peter  F.  Stickney  and  Sally  Frye. 

Isaac  Augustus  and  Mary  Black. 

John  Farrington  and  Charlotte  Brown. 
AVilliam  Farrington  and  Mary  Ward. 

Joshua  Spalding  and  Elisabeth  Bradshaw. 
Andrew  Evens  and  Mercy  Beckford. 

Enoch  Dow  and  Mary  Brooks. 

Jonathan  Osborn  and  Lydia  Wellman. 
Richard  Valpy  and  Susanna  Millet. 

Jonathan  Ilaraden  and  Sally  Henfleld. 
Samuel  Stedman  and  Martha  Frye. 

Asa  Butman  and  Betsy  Creesy. 

David  AValker  and  Sally  Daniell. 

Philip  Leach  and  Elisabeth  Wellman. 
Edward  Barnard,  jun.  and  Elisabeth  Martin. 
Nath'*  Osgood  and  Elisabeth  Cowan. 

Tunis  Tunison  and  Lydia  Pope. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Noyes  and  Lucy  Johnson. 
Theodore  Morgan  and  Abigail  Manning. 
Rev.  Brown  Emerson  and  Mary  Hopkins. 
John  Hill  J'.  and  Abigail  Stephens. 

Joseph  Frothingham  and  Polly  Austin. 
Nathaniel  Tuttle  and  Betsey  Merritt. 

John  Peabody  and  Elisabeth  Manning. 

Jesse  Johnson  and  Lydia  Johnson. 

Matthias  Jacobson  and  Elisabeth  Blackuey. 
Benjamin  Millet  and  Polly  Oakes. 

Jeduthan  Upton,  jun.  and  Sally  Smith. 

Rev.  Sam'*  Gile  and  Mary  Ilendley  White. 
Jonathan  Pierce  and  Anstis  1).  Blanchard. 
William  P.  Richardson  and  Deborah  Lang. 
George  Wrighter  and  Abigail  Dimtin. 
Samuel  E.  Williams  and  Elisabeth  Waters. 
Henry  D.  Gillman  and  Nancy  Brown. 

Jesse  Nichols  Bolles  and  Joanna  J.  Fisher. 
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1807,  Dec.  29. 

“  “  30. 

1808,  Jan.  28. 

“  Feb.  14. 

»  “  23. 

“  Apr.  21. 

“  May  19. 

“  “  26. 

“  Aug.  7. 

“  “  11. 

“  Oct.  2. 

“  Nov.  13. 
“  “  17. 

“  Dec.  1. 
“  “  8. 

1809,  Feb.  12. 

“  “  23. 

“  May  14. 

“  June  27. 
“  Sept.  24. 
“  Oct.  8. 

1810,  July  22. 

“  Sept.  9. 
“  “  13. 

“  Oct.  21. 
“  Nov.  11. 
“  Dec.  18. 

1811,  Apr.  23. 
“  May  20. 
“  Aug.  11. 
“  Oct.  27. 
“  Nov.  24. 

1812,  Jail.  2. 

“  “  12. 
“  Mar.  17. 
“  Apr.  5. 
“  “  9. 

“  Sept.  7. 
“  “  25. 

“  Nov.  24. 

1813,  Apr.  25. 
“  July  15. 
“  Oct.  24. 
*•  Dec.  14. 

1814,  Oct.  26. 


Job  D.  Porter  and  Catharine  Holt. 

John  Jerolum  and  Rachel  Smith. 

James  King  J^.  and  Lydia  Moores. 

James  Woodbury  and  Ruth  Tucker. 

Seth  Richardson  and  Lydia  Williams. 

Eben  Osborne  and  Sally  Tucker. 

Aaron  Kemp  and  Betsy  Luscomb. 

William  Lander  and  Mary  .Teuks. 

Edward  Hayes  and  Sally  Laney. 

Samuel  Smith  and  Susanna  White. 

John  Dodge  and  Betsy  Waite. 

Thaddeus  Bossen  and  Abigail  Fowler. 
Moses  Kimball  and  Sally  Goodhue. 

Robert  Foster  and  Lucy  Woodman. 

James  Vent  and  Sally  Nutting. 

Michael  Saunders  and  Judith  Woodbury. 
Sam'-''  H.  G.  Rowley  and  Susan  Hopkins. 
William  Osborn  and  Priscilla  A.  .Teuks. 
Nathaniel  W.  Craft  and  Eliza  Bulfinton. 
William  Mansfield  and  Margaret  Murphey. 
Timothy  Phillips  and  Judith  Shaw. 

Henry  King  and  Betsy  Gould. 

Samuel  Hazelton  and  Sarah  Very. 

John  Stacker  and  Bethia  Johnson. 

William  Goodhue  and  Elizabeth  Brooks. 
Tobias  L.  Porter  and  Mary  Goodale. 
James  F.  Harrison  and  Eunice  Saunders. 
Joseph  Emerson  and  Lydia  Burrill. 

.Tosiah  Caldwell  and  Sally  Odell. 

Richard  Manning  3'''  and  Nancy  Very. 
Augustus  Converse  and  Emma  Mansfield. 
Stephen  Curwin  and  Hannah  Bowdou. 
Thomas  Slewman  and  Sally  Smith. 

Robert  Watts  Gould  and  Sarah  Osgood. 
Thomas  Lamson  and  Anna  Goodale. 

John  Shovey  and  Hannah  Tucker. 

.Jacob  Anuibal  and  Elisabeth  Gale. 

John  Foster  and  Lydia  .Janes. 

George  E.  Pierce  and  Mary  Dodge. 

Henry  Green  and  Betsy  Bray. 

I’eter  15.  Webster  and  Rebecca  Chapman. 
Nathan  Green  and  Thankful  Goodale. 
Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  and  Hariet  Wait. 
John  Brooks  and  Hariet  Manning. 

Jacob  Peabody  and  Lydia  Manning. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

A  Lecture 

Read  before  the  Beverly  Lyceum,  Nov.  20,  1832, 
BY  Robert  Rantoul,  Senr. 

I  SHALL  now  give  some  account  of  the  natives  of  this  part 
of  America  who  have  vanished  before  a  more  civilized,  a 
more  intellectual,  a  more  powerful  race.  It  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  animal  life  that  the  weak  should  vanish  before 
the  strong,  the  ignorant  before  the  better  informed,  the 
rude,  the  vicious,  and  the  wicked  before  the  civilized  and 
the  virtuous.  Whenever  and  wherever  man  has  the  power, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  reason  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  has  the  right  to  accommodate  himself  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  weaker  neighbor.  An  anecdote  of  olden 
time  will  serve  to  show  by  what  a  fallacious  course  of 
reasoning  men  may  be  brought  to  act  against  their  first 
and  truest  impressions  of  right  and  wrong,  when  under 
the  strong  temptation  of  interest.  Soon  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  several 
persons  went  over  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Milford, 
where,  finding  the  soil  very  good,  they  were  desirous  to 
effect  a  settlement :  but  the  premises  were  in  the  peace¬ 
able  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  some  conscientious 
scruples  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  dispossessing  and  ex¬ 
pelling  them.  To  test  the  case,  a  church  meeting  was 
called,  and  matters  were  determined  by  a  solemn  vote  of 
that  sacred  body.  After  sevei’al  speeches  had  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  they  proceeded  to  pass  votes : 
the  first  was  the  following, —  Voted  "that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.”  This  having  passed  in 
(126) 
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the  affirmative  unanimously,  it  was  then  voted  "that  the 
earth  is  given  to  the  saints  this  was  also  determined  in 
the  affirmative  no  one  dissenting.  They  then,  thirdly, 
voted,  that  "we  are  the  saints.”  This  also  passed  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  voice ;  the  title  was  considered  indispu¬ 
table,  and  the  poor  Indians,  who  were  uninitiated  in  this 
miserable  casuistry,  were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
place  and  relinquish  their  possessions. 

Many  hypothetical  accounts  of  the  first  peopling  of 
the  continent  of  America  have  been  advanced  by  different 
writers,  none  of  which  are  so  well  supported  by  facts  as  to 
convince  any  considerable  portion  of  mankind  of  their 
truth.  Ways  have  been  pointed  out  by  which  men  might 
at  some  remote  period  have  passed  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  continent,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
obtained  that  they  ever  did  thus  pass.  From  a  fancied 
similarity  of  language  and  customs,  some  have  supposed 
that  the  natives  of  this  continent  were  descended  from 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Sala- 
manesar  and  Esarhaddon  ;  and  who  by  some  unaccounta¬ 
ble  means  found  their  way  to  this  country.  But  the  most 
ludicrous  hypothesis  with  which  I  have  met  is  that  of  Mr. 
Mede,  of  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hubbard  in  this  history  of 
New  England  says  that  it  carries  the  greatest  probability 
of  truth  with  it.  Mode’s  opinion  is  that  when  the  devil 
was  put  out  of  his  throne  in  the  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  mouths  of  all  his  oracles  were  stopt  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  he  seduced  a  company  of  silly  wretches 
to  follow  his  conduct  into  this  unknown  part  of  the  world, 
where  he  might  lye  hid  and  not  be  disturbed  in  the  idol¬ 
atrous  and  abominable  service  he  expected  from  these,  bis 
followers. 

The  Indians  of  this  country  were  tall  and  straight ;  of 
a  red  complexion,  with  black  eyes ;  of  a  vacant  look  when 
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imimpassioned ;  with  long,  black,  coarse  hair,  well  built 
and  possessed  of  a  natural  understanding,  sagacity  and 
wit,  equal  to  the  same  attributes  in  other  men.  The  passions 
of  these  people  w’ere  exactly  wdiat  nature,  cherished  by 
regular  unlimited  indulgence,  made  them.  Uncontrolled 
by  their  parents  during  their  childhood  and  youth,  except 
in  those  cases  only  wdiere  necessity  forbade  this  indul¬ 
gence,  they  were  impatient  of  control  ever  after,  where 
it  was  not  absolutely  demanded  by  either  personal  or 
public  safety.  Their  hatred  and  revenge  expired  only 
w'ith  the  life  of  the  object  or  their  own,  and  was  undiinin- 
ished  either  by  absence  or  time.  Their  attachments  to 
each  other  individually  appear  to  have  been  usually  fee¬ 
ble,  even  within  the  nearest  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
Perhaps  an  exccj)tion  is  to  be  made  in  favor  of  parental 
tenderness,  of  which  instances  seem  to  have  existed,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  women,  of  considerable  strength.  The 
men  seem  to  have  had  little  tendency  toward  the  gentler 
atfections,  and  little  respect  for  them.  These  general 
remarks  are  not  without  exceptions  which  are  creditable 
to  their  feelings.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  an  Indian, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct,  had  received  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  state  of  Maine.  It  w'as  situated 
in  one  of  the  new  townships,  where  a  number  of  whites 
had  established  themselves.  Although  not  ill-treated 
by  these  settlers,  it  appears  that  a  common  prejudice 
against  his  race  prevented  them  from  feeling  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Indian.  Ilis  only  child  died,  but  none 
of  the  inhabitants  came  to  condole  with  him  on  his  loss. 
He  soon  afterwards  went  to  some  of  his  neighbors  and 
thus  addressed  them  :  "  When  the  white  man’s  child  dies, 
Indian  man  is  sorry:  he  helps  to  bury  him.  When  my 
child  dies,  no  one  speaks  to  me  :  I  make  his  grave  alone. 
I  cannot  live  here.”  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the 
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body  of  his  child,  and  carried  it  away  with  him  two 
hundred  miles  through  the  forests,  and  joined  the  Indians 
of  Canada. 

A  few  years  befoi'e  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Massachusetts  were  visited  with  a  deadly  sickness 
which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them  and  left  the  coun¬ 
try  almost  without  iidiabitants.  Those  who  remained 
treated  the  new  comers  generally  with  kindness.  In¬ 
stances  to  the  contraiy  of  this  sometimes  occurred  which 
might  be  often  traced  to  resentment  for  injuries  which 
they  suffered  by  the  whites  who  visited  the  coast  for  fish¬ 
ing,  both  before  and  after  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  or 
perhaps  sometimes  from  some  of  the  settlers  themselves. 
The  historians  of  New  England  have  not  been  very  care¬ 
ful  to  preserve  ibe  remembrance  of  those  instances  of 
aggression  which  were  committed  by  the  whites  upon  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  historians  record  a 
few  of  them.  Previous  to  the  settlement  at  Plymouth, 
Edward  Harlow,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  visited  the  coast  and  ascertained  that  Cape 
Cod  was  not  an  island  as  some  had  previously  supposed. 
Harlow  seized  three  of  the  natives,  of  which  an  old  wo¬ 
man  afterwards  complained  to  the  Plymouth  settlers. 
One  of  the  three  escaping,  he  excited  one  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  take  revenge.  They  cut  away  the  lioat  from  the 
stern  of  the  ship  and  were  so  powerful  as  to  retain  pos¬ 
session  of  it  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  English 
to  recover  it.  The  Indians  enticed  the  English  into  a  har¬ 
bor  and  there  assaulted  them  with  a  shower  of  arrows  un¬ 
til  the  English  dispersed  them  with  their  cannon.  Harlow 
captured  other  Indians  so  that  he  carried  five  of  them  to 
England.  About  1(514  Thomas  Hunt  was  master  of  a  fish¬ 
ing  vessel  on  this  coast  with  orders  to  carry  her  fish  to  Mal¬ 
aga.  He  having  inspired  the  natives  with  a  confidence  in 
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his  honesty,  and  induced  them  to  visit  his  vessel  withont  ap¬ 
prehension  of  danger,  perfidiously  seized  twenty  of  them 
and  put  them  under  his  hatches  with  the  intent  of  selling 
them  for  slaves  to  the  Spaniards.  When  Hunt  arrived  in 
Spain  he  was  not  permitted  thus  to  traflBc  in  human  flesh, 
according  to  one  author,  but  by  others  it  is  stated,  that  he 
sold  them  for  slaves  at  £20  per  man,  and  that  many  of  these 
helpless  captives  were  rescned  from  slavery  by  the  benevo¬ 
lent  interposition  of  the  monks  in  Malaga,  and  that  Squan- 
to,  who  was  so  useful  to  the  Plymouth  settlers  afterwards, 
was  probably  one  of  those  relieved.  The  whole  number 
carried  off  by  Hunt  is  stated  at  twenty-seven  instead  of 
twenty,  and  that  twenty  of  them  were  taken  at  Patuxit 
which  is  now  Plymouth  and  seven  more  at  Nanset.  Capt. 
Smith,  who  left  Hunt  in  command,  humane  and  generous 
as  he  was  intrepid,  indignantly  reprobates  the  base  eon- 
duct  of  Hunt.  Some  of  the  Indians  found  means  to  get 
back  to  their  own  country  and  there  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  wrongs.  Soon  afterwards  Capt.  Hobson  visited  the 
coast  of  New  England  taking  with  him  two  of  the  natives 
who  had  been  carried  to  England,  but  did  not  know  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  Hunt.  These  two,  when  they  w'ent 
on  shore  and  learned  from  their  eonntry  men  the  treachery 
of  Hunt,  deserted  from  the  English  and  joined  with  their 
fellows  in  seeking  revenge.  The  consequence  was  the 
loss  of  some  lives  among  the  natives,  the  wonnding  of  some 
of  the  English  and  the  entire  frustration  of  the  enterprise 
of  Hobson,  who  intended  to  have  effected  a  settlement. 
Captain  Dermer,  having  met  some  of  those  natives  whom 
Hunt  treacherously  transported  to  Spain,  found  means  to 
conciliate  them,  and  they  agreeing  to  accompany  him  to 
New  England  he  sailed  with  them  from  Plymouth  in  Eng¬ 
land.  About  the  year  1619,  a  short  time  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  his  prudence  and  great  diligence 
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and  by  the  help  of  the  natives  whom  he  had  kindly  re¬ 
stored  to  their  homes,  he  negotiated  a  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  savages. 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  on  the  page  of 
history,  it  is  probable  that  many  more  occurred  which 
never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  those  times. 

Hubbard  mentions  an  instance  of  an  Indian  who,  while 
taking  two  females  captive,  spared  an  old  woman  because 
she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother  and  placed  a  young 
cliild  in  her  arms  instead  of  killing  it  as  was  frequently 
done  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  removal.  Hubbard  di¬ 
vides  the  New  England  Indians  into  twenty  different 
clans  or  tribes  and  describes  the  location  of  each.  Most 
of  these  united  under  Philip  in  the  war  against  the  English 
in  1675. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  Essex  county  were  settled 
principally  at  Haverhill,  Andover,  Ipswich,  Newbury, 
Lynn,  Salem,  and  Marblehead.  They  followed  hunting 
and  fishing  for  their  chief  support.  They  were  generally 
deficient  in  industry.  The  women  performed  much  of  the 
labor  of  cultivation.  Their  food  consisted  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn  and  beans,  frequently  cooked  with  fish  or  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals.  The  skins  of  these  animals  served 
for  their  clothing.  They  painted  their  faces  of  various 
colors  for  ornament  or  that  they  might  appear  more  ter¬ 
rific  in  battle.  They  had  some  vague  notions  of  a  supreme 
being,  and  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  wor¬ 
shipped  the  Great  Spirit  who,  they  thought,  did  them  good  ; 
they  also  feared  another  being,  an  evil  spirit,  whose  wrath 
they  endeavored  to  appease  by  performing  certain  rites  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  them  harm. 

Conant  and  his  few  associates  remained  at  Salem  for 
about  two  years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians  which  surrounded  them ;  though  not  without  their 
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fears,  yet  we  have  no  account  of  their  sustaining  the  least 
injury.  After  Endicott  came  they  were  provided  with  the 
means  of  defence,  but  we  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
Indians  ever  intending  to  attack  them,  although  we  have 
an  account  of  an  alarm  among  the  colonists  in  1628.  An 
account  of  this  alarm  is  "iven  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cobbett  to  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  written  in 
1677,  wherein  he  states  that  the  account  came  to  him  by  tra¬ 
dition,  but  was  confirmed  as  he  says  by  one  "old  Button,”^ 
living  at  Haverhill,  who  was  then  almost  the  only  hale 
man  left  of  Endicott’s  company.  The  substance  of  the 
letter  is  as  follows  : 

"About  the  year  1628  when  those  few  that  came  over 
with  Colonel  Endicott  and  began  to  settle  at  Naumkeag, 
now  called  Salem,  and  in  a  manner  all  so  sick  of  their 
journey,  that,  though  they  had  both  small  and  great  guns, 
and  powder  and  bullets  for  them,  yet  had  not  strength  to 
manage  them,  if  suddenly  put  upon  it ;  and  tidings  being 
certainly  brought  them  on  a  Lord’s  day  morning  that  a 
thousand  Indians,  from  Saugus,  were  coming  against  them 
to  cut  them  off,  they  had  much  ado  amongst  them  all  to 
charge  two  or  three  of  their  great  guns  and  trail  them  to  a 
place  of  advantage  Avhere  the  Indians  must  pass  to  them 
and  there  to  shoot  them  off,  when  they  heard,  by  the  noise 
which  they  made  in  the  woods,  that  the  Indians  drew  near. 
The  noise  of  great  artillery,  to  which  the  Indians  were 
never  wonted  before,  did  occasionally  (by  the  good  hand 
of  God)  strike  such  dread  into  them,  that  by  some  lads 
who  lay  as  scouts  in  the  woods,  they  were  heard  to  reiterate 
a  confused  outcry  and  then  fled  confusedly  back  with 
all  speed,  when  none  pursued  them.” 

1  Matthias  Button  —  His  house  was  burned  in  lUTl.  He  was  a  Dutchman.  He 
lived  in  the  village  of  Haverhill,  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  town,  tlien  in  tlic  eastern, 
and  finally  settled  near  the  bouse  now  owned  (IS'l'i)  by  Thomas  West,  Esq.,  where 
his  bouse  was  burnt.  Ue  died  in  1U72. 
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From  other  and  better  authority  we  are  informed  that 
the  first  settlers  at  Salem  were  kindly  welcomed  by  the 
Indians  there.  The  English  and  Indians  had  a  field  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  Indians  fled  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  English  against  their  Indian  enemies  in  the  country. 
The  Agawam  Indians  complained  to  Governor  Endicott 
that  they  were  afraid  of  the  Tarrentines,  and  Hugh  Brown 
and  others  were  sent  in  a  boat  to  Agawam  for  their  relief. 

The  Indian  settlement  at  Salem  was  mostly  on  the  north 
side  of  the  north  river.  The  small  pox  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  English  in  Massachusetts  destroyed  many 
lives  among  the  Indians.  When  Cotton  Mather  wrote, 
about  1690,  he  says  there  were  many  old  planters  living, 
who  related  that  they  assisted  in  burying  whole  families  of 
the  natives  at  once. 

In  the  war  with  the  Pequod  Indians  the  county  of  Essex 
furnished  its  quota  of  soldiers.  lu  1630,  John  Endicott 
commanded  an  expedition  of  ninety  men  to  Block  Island 
against  the  Indians  there.  The  Pcquods  were  entirely 
subdued  in  1637.  In  1631  the  eastern  Indians,  called  the 
Tarrentines,  began  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
the  English,  and  soon  committed  depredations.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  AValker,  commanding  a  guard  at  Saugus,  being  at  an 
advanced  post  in  the  night,  received  two  arrows  in  his 
clothes,  shot  by  lurking  Indians  belonging  to  this  tribe, 
and  in  August,  the  same  year,  one  hundred  Tarrentines 
arrived  at  Agawam  in  thirty  canoes,  and,  landing  in  the 
night,  assaulted  the  wigwam  of  the  Sagamore  of  that 
place,  killed  seven  men  and  wounded  two  chiefs.  They 
then  rifled  the  place  and  carried  off  the  fishing  nets  and  a 
quantity  of  provisions.  Notwithstanding  these  aflairs  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  not  molested  by  the  Indians  who  resided  near  them 
until  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  war.  At  this  time  com- 
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menced  the  struggle  between  the  whites  and  the  colored 
race  in  New  England.  It  was  a  mighty  struggle.  It  was 
on  both  sides  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  country, 
for  property  accumulated,  for  liberty,  for  independence,  for 
life.  It  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  both  the  parties ;  it 
developed  all  their  resources.  The  bravery,  the  undaunted 
courage,  the  profound  policy,  the  skill,  the  persever¬ 
ance,  the  fortitude  of  Philip,  had  he  been  an  actor  in  a 
civilized  country,  would  have  given  him  a  name  as  lasting 
as  those  of  some  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  which  adorn 
the  page  of  history.  The  achievements,  the  virtues, 
of  the  Indians  have  but  scanty  memorials.  They  had  no 
writers  of  their  own.  Their  characters  were  drawn  by 
their  enemies.  All  the  histories  of  those  times  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  feeling  of 
indignation  and  resentment  against  the  natives  for  suffer¬ 
ings  and  injuries  which  in  too  many  instances  the  whites 
brought  upon  themselves  by  their  oppression  and  wrongs 
towards  the  Indians.  These  last,  though  destitute  of  writers 
to  record  their  grievances,  were  sure  to  preserve  a  faith¬ 
ful  remembi'ance  of  them  among  themselves  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  knowledge  of  them  by  tradition  to  their  posterity. 
The  superiority  of  civilized  man  over  a  barbarous  or 
savage  race  is  oftener  displayed  in  his  greater  power  to  de¬ 
ceive,  to  defraud,  to  injure,  to  triumph  over  their  weak¬ 
ness,  and  to  destroy  with  merciless  cruelty,  than  it  is  in 
sincere  and  ardent  efforts  to  enlighten  their  ignorance,  re¬ 
form  their  vices  or  improve  their  social  condition.  For  the 
justness  of  this  remark  I  refer  to  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians  of  the  American 
continent  from  soon  after  its  first  discovery  by  Columbus 
in  1492  to  this  present  year,  —  a  period  of  nearly  three 
and  a  half  centuries,  during  which  the  nations  of  Indians, 
from  the  miserable  Esquimaux  of  the  northern  regions  to 
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the  more  refined  and  luxurious  iuhabitants  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  from  these  to  the  more  savage  tribes  which  in¬ 
habit  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  to  its  utmost 
limits,  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  truth.  That  there 
have  occasionally  been  honorable  exceptions  does  not  dis¬ 
prove  its  general  correctness.  The  heart  sickens  at  the 
thought  that  the  professors  of  a  religion  of  peace  and  love, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  benighted  pagan,  should  mark 
their  footsteps  with  fraud,  deceit,  rapine,  cruelty  and  blood. 

Our  own  nation,  and  even  our  own  times,  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  this  reproach.  Who  has  not  heard,  with 
indignation  and  with  horror,  the  story  of  the  intercourse 
of  some  of  our  merchants,  mariners,  naval  commanders 
and  otficers,  with  the  pagans  of  the  Pacific  Oceans?  To 
say  nothing  of  our  intercourse  with  and  treatment  of  the 
Indians  within  our  borders  and  on  our  frontiers. 

Philip,  the  most  powerful  foe  of  New  England,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Massasoit  and  succeeded  his  brother  Al¬ 
exander  in  1657  as  sachem  of  Pokonoket.  He  had  a  pro¬ 
fessed  friendship  for  the  colonists,  but  he  perceived  that 
their  extending  settlements  would  demand,  either  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Indians,  or  the  surrender  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence  as  a  separate  and  distinct  people.  Besides  his 
apprehensions  on  this  subject,  he  cherished  a  prejudice 
against  all  his  civilized  neighbors,  for  injuries  which  he, 
or  some  of  his  subjects,  had  received  from  a  few  of  them. 
Thus  unhappily  inclined,  he  strove  for  several  years  to  fo¬ 
ment  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  in  various  tribes, 
against  the  colonists.  Ilis  measures  for  this  object  were 
planned  with  much  ability  and  executed  with  much  adroit¬ 
ness.  Thus  intent,  he  resolved  to  niake  a  mighty  eftbrt  to 
rid  the  land  of  the  English.  In  1675  he  and  his  allies  began 
their  work  of  destruction.  They  were  more  powerful  and 
more  successful  than  the  colonists  supposed  they  could  be. 
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They  spread  desolation,  terror  and  lamentation  wherever 
they  came.  At  length  their  tide  of  success  began  to  ebb. 
But  Philip  was  the  soul  of  the  Indian  confederacy.  Upon 
his  life  or  death  war  or  peace  depended.  The  colonists 
received  intelligence  that  after  a  year’s  absence,  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Mount  Hope,  and  that  large  numbers  of  Indians 
were  repairing  to  him,  with  intent  to  assault  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  ordered 
their  forces  to  pursue  Philip.  The  former  returned  to 
Boston  without  accomplishing  the  most  important  purpose 
of  tlieir  expedition  ;  but  they  had  killed  and  captured  an 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  Indians  were  so  dispirited, 
that  they  were  continually  arriving  and  surrendering  them¬ 
selves,  upon  promise  of  mercy.  Philip  was  at  this  time 
in  an  extremely  melancholy  situation.  He  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  safety  from  one  swamp  to  another.  He  had 
lost  his  chief  counsellors,  his  uncle  and  sister,  and  at 
length,  his  wife  and  son  were  taken  prisoners.  One  of 
his  allies,  the  queen  of  Pocasset,  on  being  surprised  by  the 
English,  magnanimously  animated  her  men  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity  ;  but  they  meanly  deserted  her,  and  she 
was  drowned  in  endeavoring  to  escape.  Soon  after  this 
event,  Philip  himself  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  friends 
and  counsellors,  whom  he  had  exasperated  by  killing  an 
Indian,  who  presumed  to  mention  to  him  an  expedient  for 
making  peace  with  the  colonies.  He  effected  his  escape 
to  Rhode  Island  and  discovered  where  Philip  was  con¬ 
cealed,  and  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  surprised. 
Capt.  Church,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  went  with  a 
small  party,  and  found  him  in  a  swamp  near  Mount  Hope. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  escape ;  one  of  his  men  whom  he 
had  offended,  and  who  had  deserted  to  the  English,  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  This  event  happened  on  the  12th 
of  August  1676,  at  Mount  Hope  Neck  in  Rhode  Island. 
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The  tidings  of  his  fall  spread  joy  through  New  England. 
Could  courage,  enterprise,  hardships,  sagacity,  and  pat¬ 
riotism,  have  given  the  victory,  he  would  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  conqueror.  The  superior  military  discipline 
of  the  colonists,  after  great  loss  and  sufferings,  obtained 
for  them  that  security  which  was  the  result  of  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  the  forces  of  their  enemy. 

For  the  sufferings  which  Philip  brought  upon  them 
they  esteemed  him  the  worst  of  his  species.  An  impartial 
historian  would  however  record  against  them  many  in¬ 
stances  of  oppression  and  injury  towards  the  natives, 
which  would  very  naturally  provoke  a  bitter,  determined, 
settled  resentment  seeking  every  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Could  some  historian  of  Philip’s  own  nation  have  de- 
scrilied  the  principles  of  his  policy  and  the  traits  of  his 
character,  they  would  have  presented  him  before  us,  as  one 
well  deserving  the  applause  of  mankind,  and  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen.  Adverse  parties  have  always  allowed 
themselves  to  cherish  opposite  views  of  the  same  motives, 
actions  and  persons. 

An  early  event  of  the  war,  which  deeply  affected  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Essex,  was  the  destruction  of  a 
company  of  promising  young  men,  raised  within  the 
county  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Loth- 
ropof  Beverly,  which  happened  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  on  the  18th  of  September,  1675.  Lothrop  was  a 
prominent  character  in  this  town  ;  he  was  the  first  repre¬ 
sentative  chosen  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  and 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  here  July  7,  1662. 
He  lived  at  Mackerel  cove,  near  where  the  late  dwelling 
house  of  Ebenezer  Woodberry  stands.  Some  account  of 
this  engagement  will  conclude  this  lecture.  The  English 
forces  at  Hadley  were  so  augmented  in  the  autumn  of  1675, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  collect  provisions  and  forage 
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at  that  place  for  their  subsistence.  At  Deerfield,  fifteen 
miles  up  the  Connecticut  river,  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
was  exposed  to  destruction  by  the  Indians.  Determin¬ 
ing  to  avail  himself  of  this  supply,  the  commanding  officer 
at  Hadley  detached  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his  company  con¬ 
sisting  of  eighty  men,  with  a  number  of  teams  and  drivers, 
to  thresh  it  and  transport  it  to  headquarters.  Capt.  Loth¬ 
rop  proceeded  to  Deerfield,  where  Capt.  Moseley  was  then 
posted  with  a  company  of  colony  troops,  and  having 
threshed  the  grain  and  loaded  his  teams,  he  commenced 
his  march  for  Hadley  on  the  18th  of  September,  1675. 
No  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity, 
and  probably  Lothrop  did  not  apprehend  that  they  were 
watching  his  movements ;  but  it  seems  they  were  too  vigi¬ 
lant  to  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  depriving  the 
English  of  such  a  valuable  acquisition  of  stoi'es,  or  to  suf¬ 
fer  such  a  body  of  their  enemy  to  escape  their  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  then  lurking  in  the  adjacent  woods.  For  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  after  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  Lothrop’s  march  lay  through  a  very  level  coun¬ 
try,  closely  wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed 
to  attack,  on  either  flank.  At  the  termination  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  near  the  south  point  of  a  hill,  the  road  approximated 
Connecticut  river  and  the  left  was  iu  some  measure  pro¬ 
tected.  At  the  village  now  called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road  crossed  a  small  stream, 
bordered  by  a  narrow  morass,  from  which  the  village  takes 
its  name.  Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  brook,  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel 
to  the  morass,  then  crossing  it  continued  directly  to  the 
south  point  of  the  hill,  traversing  the  east  side  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  As  the  morass  was  thickly  covered  with  brush,  the 
place  of  crossing  afforded  a  favorable  poiut  for  surprise. 
On  discovering  Lothrop’s  march,  a  body  of  upwards  of 
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seven  hundred  Indians  planted  themselves  in  ambuscade, 
at  this  point,  and  lay  eagerly  waiting  to  pounce  upon  him 
while  passing  the  morass.  Without  examining  the  woods 
in  his  front  and  on  his  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare 
laid  for  him,  Lothrop  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  crossed  the 
morass  with  the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  probably 
halted  to  allow  time  for  his  teams  to  drag  through  their 
loads.  The  critical  moment  had  arrived.  The  Indians  in¬ 
stantly  poured  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  upon  the  column, 
and  rushed  furiously  to  close  attack.  Confusion  and  dismay 
succeeded.  The  troops  broke  and  scattered,  fiercely  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Indians,  whose  great  superiority  in  numbers 
enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points.  Hopeless  was  the 
situation  of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they  resolved  to  sell 
their  lives  in  a  vigorous  struggle.  Covering  themselves 
with  trees,  the  bloody  conflict  now  became  a  severe  trial 
of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which  life  was  the  stake. 
The  dead,  the  dying,  the  wounded,  strewed  the  ground  in 
all  directions,  and  Lothrop’s  devoted  force  was  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance  became  faint. 
At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English ;  only  seven  or 
eight  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene  to  tell  the  dismal  tale. 
Capt.  Lothrop  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  the 
whole  loss,  including  teamsters,  amounting  to  ninety  men. 

Capt.  Moseley,  at  Deerfield,  between  four  and  five  miles 
distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  made  a  rapid  march  for 
the  relief  of  Lothrop,  and  arriving  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  found  the  Indians  stripping  and  mangling  the 
dead.  Promptly  rushing  on,  in  compact  order,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  charging  back  and  forth  cut  down 
all  within  the  range  of  his  shot.  He  at  length  drove  the 
remainder  through  the  adjacent  swamp,  and  another 
further  west ;  and,  after  several  hours’  gallant  fighting. 
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compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in  the  more  distant  forest. 
His  lieutenants  Savage  and  John  Pickering,  from  Salem, 
often  led  the  troops,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
particular  manner,  by  their  skill  and  persevering  resolu¬ 
tion.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action  Major  Treat,  Avho 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  had  marched  towards  North- 
tield,  arrived  on  the  ground  with  one  hundred  men  con¬ 
sisting  of  English,  Pequods  and  Mohegan  Indians,  and 
shared  in  the  tinal  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  gallant 
Moseley  lost  but  two  men  in  the  various  attacks  and  seven 
or  eight  were  wounded. 

Probably  the  Indians  had  expended  most  of  their  am¬ 
munition  in  the  action  with  Lothrop.  They  occasionally 
fought  with  their  bows  and  spears.  Night  approaching. 
Treat  and  Moseley  retreated  to  Deerfield,  where  they  en¬ 
camped  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to 
the  scene  of  slaughter,  to  bury  the  dead.  A  few  Indians 
were  found  stripping  the  slain.  A  singular  instance  of 
resuscitation  occurred  at  this  time.  Eobert  Dutch  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  who  had  been  prostrated  by  a  ball  which  wounded 
his  head,  mauled  by  a  hatchet,  stripped  and  left  for  dead, 
recovered  his  senses,  arose  from  the  ground  covered  with 
blood  and,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  walked  up  to  Moseley’s 
men.  He  was  furnished  with  clothes,  carried  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  headquarters,  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  in 
perfect  health.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  various 
attacks  of  the  day  was  estimated  at  ninety-six,  a  few  more 
than  that  of  the  English.  Probably  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement  with  Moseley, 
who  attacked  them  by  surprise  and  when  they  were  un¬ 
prepared.  The  day  after  this  disaster,  a  considerable  body 
of  the  same  Indians  appeared  at  Deerfield,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  in  that  town,  and  displaying  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  had  stripped  from  Lothrop’s  men,  made  dem- 
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onstrations  of  an  attack  on  the  fortified  house,  which  then 
contiiined  a  garrison  of  only  twenty-seven  men.  The 
commander  held  out  delusive  appearances  of  a  strong 
force,  caused  his  trumpet  signals  to  be  given,  as  if  to  call 
in  additional  troops  and  so  intimidated  the  Indians  that 
they  withdrew  without  an  attack.  Finding  the  garrison 
exposed  to  an  overwhelming  force,  the  commander  at 
Hadley  ordered  it  to  that  place  and  the  fortification  was 
soon  after  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  accounts  that  have  reached  us  whether 
Philip  was  present  at  the  attack  upon  Lothrop,  but  from 
a  number  of  circumstances  it  is  probable  he  was  present 
and  conducted  the  attack.  The  surprise  of  Lothrop  was 
attended  with  extraordinary  slaughter,  and  very  few,  if 
any,  cases  can  be  cited  from  our  military  histories  where 
the  destruction  has  been  so  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Hubbard 
as  well  as  some  later  historians  attril)ute  the  misfortune 
to  an  erroneous  mode  of  fighting  the  Indians,  but  the 
error  did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  mode  of  fighting  as  in 
the  want  of  circumspection  on  the  previous  march,  a  mil¬ 
itary  virtue,  w’ith  which  our  oflicers  seem  to  have  had  but 
little  acquaintance.  Personally  brave,  they  held  the  In¬ 
dians  in  low  estimation. 

The  defeat  of  General  Braddock’s  army  in  1755  and  of 
Gen.  St.  Clair  in  1792,  as  well  as  many  other  lesser  dis¬ 
asters  in  Indian  warfare,  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause. 

According  to  oral  accounts,  current  to  this  day,  Loth¬ 
rop  halted  at  the  brook  and  permitted  his  men  to  regale 
themselves  on  the  grapes  which  loaded  the  trees  on  the 
margin  of  the  swamp  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  with¬ 
out  discovering  the  ambuscade  and  the  attack  commenced 
in  this  unguarded  situation.  This  is  contradicted  by 
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Hubbard  who  says  the  company  were  marching  when  the 
attack  began.  The  place  where  this  tragic  affair  occurred 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Muddy  Brook,  iu  the 
county  of  Franklin  and  about  thirty  rods  southerly  of  the 
meeting-house  of  that  place.  The  stage  road  passes  over 
the  ground  and  crosses  the  brook  on  a  small  bridge  pre¬ 
cisely  where  Lothrop  passed.  A  rude  monument  was 
erected  near  the  place  of  attack,  some  time  after  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  public  way,  but  is  now 
gone  to  decay,  and  two  plain  flagstones  are  its  only  re¬ 
mains. 

Many  of  Lothrop’s  company  were  from  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  families  in  this  county.  Several  that  were  slain 
were  from  Salem.  Lothrop  was  an  active,  intelligent  and 
useful  man.  While  within  the  limits  of  Salem  he  often 
held  its  chief  oflices  and  was  a  member  of  the  church 
there  before  1636.  He  was  made  a  freeman  in  1634  and 
had  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land  in  1636.  He  was  an 
active  and  brave  officer ;  and  as  such  was  in  several  con¬ 
tests  with  the  Indians  and  French.  About  1654  he  was 
a  captain  under  Major  Sedgwick  at  the  taking  of  St. 
Johns.  He  came  from  England,  where  he  left  a  brother. 
He  brought  over  a  sister  Ellen,  who  became  the  second 
wife  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  noted  schoolmaster  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  left  a  widow,  Bethiah,  daughter  of  Joshua  Rea 
and  afterwards  wife  of  Joseph  Grafton.  He  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  probably  more  than  sixty-two  years  of 
age.  His  estate  was  inherited  by  his  sister  Ellen  and  was 
sold  to  Thomas  Woodberry  by  a  deed  dated  in  1681,  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Thomas  Cheever  of  Malden  as  attorney  to 
Ezekiel  and  Ellen  Cheever. 

His  house  was  on  the  southeasterly  corner  of  Ober 
street  and  of  the  way  that  leads  to  Samuel  Lovett’s  wharf 
at  Mackerel  Cove. 
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ye  16  Last  night  there  was  a  Large  Party  of  Reglaurs 
Rangers  and  Light  Infantery  went  Down  the  Lake  in 
Battoes  to  see  what  they  could  Discover  they  went  Down 
as  far  as  ye  first  Narrows  but  found  no  Enemy  so  they 
Rctturned  home  again.  Likewise  also  ye  Pickets  upon 
ye  Lines  was  sent  out  to  Day  on  ye  west  Sid  of  the 
Lake  they  went  about  10  miles  Down  ye  Lake  but  found 
northing  of  the  Enemy  so  they  Returned  this  afternoon  a 
Party  was  sent  to  cuting  fashenes®®  to  Lay  in  ye  Bottom  of 
ye  Battoes  before  they  be  Looded  this  Day  there  wsis  a 
Row  galley  that  had  been  sunk  La.st  fall  was  found  and 
got  up  to  shoer  Likewise  an  ark  that  was  built  within 
about  12  Days  was  Lanched  into  ye  Lake  this  night  Ave 
DraAV  3  Days  Provision. 

ye  17  this  Day  there  Avas  a  Draught  out  of  each  Pro¬ 
vincial  Rig“‘  for  to  go  into  ye  Rangers  to  fill  up  major 
Rogers  Company  ye  men  to  Dhiav  Rangers  Pay  and  be 
Dismised  at  ye  time  the  others  Provincials  are.  this 
afternoon  there  AA^as  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Ticon- 
daroga 

ye  18  this  mor[n]ing  ye  french  flag  of  truce  y*  Came 
in  Last  night  Returned  to  Ticondroga  again  Ave  hear  that 
ye  Sd  flag  of  Truce  Came  to  Demand  the  ground  hear 
and  to  Give  ginaral  amherst  Leave  to  march  oil*  Peacabcly 
if  he  Pleasd  but  if  not.“  this  day  Tho™  Burk  a  AA^agner 
AA'as  Tried  by  a  Cort  marshell  of  ye  Line  for  abusing  and 
threating  to  Strik  his  otfiser  he  Avas  sentenced  by  ye 
Cort  marchell  to  Receive  400  Lashes  ginaral  amherst 
aproved  of  ye  above  Sentance  and  orderd  that  he  go 


•’  Fancines  (fagots).  The  sentence  seems  not  to  have  been  completed. 
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Eound  ye  Encampment  and  Receive  30  Larshes  at  head 
of  Each  Rig“‘ 

ye  19  this  mor[n]ing  at  4  o’Clock  ye  wagner  that  was 
tryed  by  ye  Cort  marshell  yesterday  was  brought  forth  by 
the  Proves  gaurd  and  whipt  round  ye  Camp  begining  at 
forbes^^  and  so  on  to  ye  right  he  reed  30  Lashis  at  ye 
head  of  ye  4  Rig““  and  8  Provenchells  Battallion  and  go  at 
ye  head  of  Schylers  he  was  afterwards  Carrid  Back  to  ye 
Proves  gaurd  there  to  Remain  till  further  orders  a  Cort 
marshell  set  this  day  for  the  Trial  of  2  men  Late  of  forbes 
Rig“*  one  tryd  for  Dershen^^  was  found  gilty  and  Sen¬ 
tenced  to  Recive  1000  Larshes  ye  other  tryd  for  Robry 
and  being  a  netoreous  ofiender  was  Sentenced  to  Sufer 
Death. 

ye  20  this  mor[n]ing  ye  Crimnal  y*  was  condemd  yes¬ 
terday  was  brought  forth  to  Execusion  he  was  marched 
by  ye  Proves  gaurd  in  ye  Same  maner  as  ye  Last  Crim¬ 
nal  was  he  was  then  Brought  to  ye  Place  where  ye  above 
mentined  crimnal  was  Executed  to  be  Shot  in  ye  maner 
as  he  Loves  when  he  came  to  ye  Place  of  Execution  he 
was  very  Lorth  to  Die  they  could  not  Perswad  him  to 
kneel  down  to  be  Shot  they  then  tied  him  hand  and  foot 
but  Could  not  make  him  Stand  still  they  then  took  and 
tied  [him]  to  an  old  Log  and  he  hung  Down  under  Sid  ye 
Log  they  then  fird  and  killed  him  this  Day  we  Draw 
fresh  Provision  for  3  Days.  And  salt  for  2  Expecting  to 
go  of  tomorow  but  had  no  time  to  Cuk 

ye  21  this  mor[n]ing  the  armey  Embarked  for  Ticon- 
deroga  and  rowed  Down  the  Lake  ye  Rowgaliys  and  ye 
ai-k  in  ye  front  of  ye  armey  and  ye  Sloop  in  ye  Rear, 
ye  wind  Blew  fresh  at  Southeast  ye  weather  was  Coul 
and  Cloudy  about  2  o’Clock  we  got  to  ye  first  Narrowes 
about  3  or  4  o'Clock  it  began  to  Rain  and  Rained  most 
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of  ye  after  noon  we  Rowed  on  Down  ye  Lake  and  Sun 
about  an  hour  high  Ave  Pased  by  Sabbath  Day  Point  and 
rowd  Down  within  a  mile  or  2  of  ye  Second  narrowes 
Avhere  we  Lay  in  our  boats  all  night 

ye  22  this  mor[n]ing  Ave  Avent  on  and  Pased  throAV'  ye 
narrowes  and  came  in  Sight  of  ye  Landing  Place  But  SaAV 
no  men  there  Ave  AA^ent  on  &  Landed  ye  Rangers  Light  in- 
fantery  and  granaders  together  Avith  Rugles  and  Avillards 
Rig™‘  Landed  about  8  o’Clock  on  ye  East  Sid  of  the  Lake 
and  AA'ent  round  in  ye  AA  oods  to  ye  top  of  an  high  rise 
Avhere  AA^e  had  a  vew  of  CroAvn  Point  South  Bay  and  Part 
of  Lake  Champlain  &  ye  Regluers  Avent  and  Landed  Avith- 
out  any  oposition  we  that  Landed  on  ye  East  Sid  of  ye 
Lake  aa  ent  on  through  ye  Avoods  till  AA^e  came  near  ye  fort 
ye  Enemy  fird  at  our  men  a  Crost  ye  RiA'er  but  hurt  not 
a  man  Ave  then  thurned^®  our  courses  and  AA^ent  to  ye  mills 
where  Ave  Expected  to  find  a  Strong  fortress  but  Avhen  Ave 
came  there  Ave  found  no  Encampment  nor  foi-t  nor  a  man 
there  the  mills  Avas  in  ye  Same  Pasture  yt  aa’c  Left  them 
Last  year  after  major  Rogers  burned  them  Doaa'ii.  major 
Rogers  AAdth  his  men  AA'ent  oA'er  ye  flats  at  ye  mills  to  ye 
AA'est  Sid  of  ye  Lake  ye  Enemy  met  them  there  and  they 
had  a  Littel  Engagement  major  Rogers  soon  Drove  them 
back  killed  some  and  took  2  or  3  Prisonors  ye  Rig“*  of 
Rugals  and  AA  illards  marched  DoAvn  on  ye  East  Sid  of  ye 
River  till  we  Came  DoAvn  Avithen  about  half  a  mile  of  ye 
fort  thei’e  we  [AA'ent]  to  building  a  Brest  Avork  Avith  all 
Expedition  ye  Reglaurs  and  Rangers  Avent  over  ye  river 
at  ye  mills  and  Avent  to  Clearing  a  Road  for  ye  Canon  as 
fast  as  Posibal  ye  french  and  indians  Came  out  and  kept 
tiering  and  yeling  most  Part  of  ye  afternoon  Ave  AA'ent 
DoAvn  a  gainst  [ye]  fort  very  near  to  it  Avhere  we  had  a 
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fair  view  of  it  we  [have]  near  200  tents  Pitched,  there 
was  3  Sloops  in  ye  Lake  near  ye  fort  and  a  gi-eat  Number 
of  Battoes  about  3  or  4  o’Clock  in  ye  afternoon  ye  french 
Sent  one  Sloop  and  about  30  Battoes  Loaded  by  Sun  Set 
we  got  our  Brest  work  in  good  order  and  Came  into  it 
all  but  Singal  Senterye  all  Round  it  we  kept  in  ye  Brest 
work  this  night  one  half  of  us  stood  up  by  the  Brest 
work  all  night  and  ye  other  half  sleept  this  night  all  was 
very  still  there  was  no  tiering  till  towards  Day  when  our 
men  at  ye  mills  was  alarmed  and  a  Number  of  guns  was 
til’d  and  one  of  our  Centerys  tird  at  ye  same  time  but  we 
knew  not  w  hether  there  [was]  any  Enemy  or  night.^ 
ye  23  this  mor[n]ing  w’e  tinished  ye  Brest  work  and 
Cleard  up  ye  Bushes  all  round  it  Last  night  there  w’as  a 
man  that  was  taken  by  ye  french  wdien  fort  william  henery 
was  taken  &  had  been  wdth  them  Ever  sence  he  Ran 
away  from  ye  fort  and  Came  to  our  men  he  informed  y‘ 
there  was  but  about  2000  men  at  the  fort  that  thay  had 
got  there  valluabel  affects  on  bord  in  order  to  go  off  if 
need  this  morning  w  hen  w’e  Came  to  vew  ye  fort  again  w  e 
saw  that  all  there  tents  was  stmck  and  gone  and  there 
arose  a  great  Smoke  from  ye  fort  it  was  soon  noised  y*  ye 
fort  w’as  on  tier  but  afterwards  we  found  it  was  not  ye  fort 
but  [that]  they  [had]  set  there  huts  on  tier  and  houses 
near  the  fort  they  Came  out  in  Small  Parties  and  tierd  our 
Reglaurs  but  it  did  no[t]  Contina  Long  our  men  kept 
geting  up  ye  Canon  and  geting  it  over  the  falls  as  fast  as 
Possabel  our  Reglaurs  Drove  out  tow’ards  ye  fort  and 
about  9  o’clock  they  Came  befocr  ye  french  brestwork 
but  saw  no  man  there  they  soposed  ye  Enemy  Lay  Close 
that  they  might  not  be  Discovered  our  men  Sent  3  or  4 
men  to  ye  brestwork  to  see  what  was  there  when  they 
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Came  to  ye  Trenches  they  found  not  a  man  there  our 
army  Rushed  on  and  took  Posession  of  there  Brest  work 
ye  french  fird  with  there  Canon  from  ye  fort  on  our  men 
very  Smart  but  did  Littel  or  no  Damages  our  Peopel  Set 
to  trenching  within  there  Brestwork  ye  french  Continud 
hieing  with  there  Canon  and  throwind  Bombs  at  our  men 
But  Could  not  Drive  them  off.  we  on  ye  East  Sid  of  ye 
River  Lay  in  open  view  of  ye  fort  about  noon  ye  french 
iird  2  Canon  aCrost  ye  River  at  us  but  did  not  come 
near  us  about  2  o'Clock  our  Rig“*  was  ordered  Back  to  ye 
mills  from  thence  we  went  back  to  our  Battoes  weary  and 
very  hungry  having  had  northing  to  Eat  Sence  we  first 
Landed  we  no  Sooner  got  to  ye  Landind  Place  but  we  was 
Put  to  drawing  Canon  to  ye  mills  which  we  did  and  got 
back  again  Some  time  in  ye  night  and  Lay  Down  ye 
french  kept  fireing  with  there  Canon  all  night  by  times 
and  our  Peopel  was  buise  all  nite  giting  up  Canon  and 
artilery  Stoers.  ye  man  that  Came  in  Last  night  from 
the  french  informd  y*^  ginarel  montcalm*®  had  been  at 
Ticonderoga  not  Long  ago  with  a  Strong  armey  but  there 
Came  a  mesenger  to  him  from  Canada  y*  informd  him 
that  ginarel  Woolf  with  ye  English  fleet  had  got  withen 
3  Leegs  of  Quebeck  &  Landed  his  army  upon  which 
ginaral  mont  Calm  Drew  otf  all  his  fosers  for  ye  Relief  of 
old  Canada.^® 

ye  24  this  mor[n]ing  Coll  Rug'“  Reg"**  was  ordered 
away  from  there  Post  on  y'  East  Sid  of  ye  River  they 
therew  Down  there  Bre[s]twork  and  went  back  to  ye  mills 


*»  The  French  General. 

Gen.  Wolfe  was  on  his  way  by  water  with  8,000  men  under  his  command  from 
Louisburg  to  Quebec,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Gen.  Amherst  with  the  land 
forces,  and  unitedly  to  attack  tlie  city.  The  difficulty  of  travelling  caused  Am¬ 
herst  to  be  behind  time.  Wolfe  landed  and  encamped  on  the  island  of  Orleans. 
These  memoranda  give  a  valuable  historical  fact  that  Montcalm  was  at  Ticonderoga 
when  Wolfe  made  his  advent  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
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to  Stay  there  for  ye  Present  and  our  Rig™*  and  Coll  Whi¬ 
tens  Avas  to  Stay  at  ye  Landing  Place  Ave  to  tranceport  ye 
Stoers  to  ye  mills  and  Coll  Rugles  from  there  to  ye 
trenches  Avhich  Ave  Av^as  very  buise  in  doing  all  day — our 
men  got  up  there  Canon  and  morters  and  amunition  as  last 
as  Posibal  but  tird  not  a  gun  at  ye  fort  yet  all  Day  ye 
Enemy  Kept  tiring  at  our  men  at  ye  trenches  but  as  Ave 
heard  they  did  Littel  or  no  Damages  our  men  got  some 
pieces  of  Canon  Down  to  ye  Lake  Sid  on  ye  north  or  nor- 
Avest  Sid  of  ye  fort  to  Cut  oft'  there  Comunication  to 
Crown  Point  Avhich  it  Could  not  fail  to  do  ye  Lake  being 
not  very  Avide  at  y‘  Place  this  mor[n]ing  ye  ginarals 
Barg  Avas  taken  out  of  Lake  george  and  DraAvn  a  Crost 
ye  Carring  Place  and  put  into  Lake  Champlain  Just  be¬ 
low  ye  mills  Last  night  Ave  had  one  man  kiled  at  ye 
trenches  and  another  had  his  ann  Shot  of  with  a  Canon 
Ball  and  10  or  12  more  wounded,  by  our  own  men  this 
afternoon  there  a  great  Quanity  of  Ball  and  Shell  Sent  up 
to  ye  trenches  &  some  morters. 

ye  25  this  mor[n]ing  ye  great  morter  aa  us  Sent  up  to 
ye  trenches  and  Some  Large  Canon  Ave  Avas  Informd  y‘ 
Last  night  ye  french  Sailled  out  of  ye  fort  and  set  upon 
our  men  but  did  them  no  Damages.  Last  nite  ye  Ncav 
hampshear  Regmt  was  Sent  up  to  ye  Lake  to  go  to  oswe- 
go  this  mor[n]ing  Ave  had  6  men  Kiled  in  y’e  trench  Avith 
a  bomb  and  Some  moer  hurt  the  french  Kept  liering  Day 
and  night  at  our  men  in  ye  trench  while  they  ofterd  them 
no  abuse  at  all  as  ye*^  this  afternoon  Coll  ToAvnshend  who 
Avas  aid-De-Camp  to  ginarial  Amherst  who  Avas  Cut  of  in 
tAvo  Parts  with  a  Canon  Ball  as  he  was  a  Rideing  at  ye 
generals  Side  near  ye  Trenches.  We  heard  that  there  Avas 
a  great  Number  of  Battoes  Coming  from  CroAAm  Point  to 
Ticonderoga  suposd  to  be  4000  men  at  Least 


Tbe  journalist  seems  to  have  omitted  some  words  here. 
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ye  26  Last  night  ye  Freneh  fird  with  there  Canon  very 
briskely  all  night  at  our  men  in  ye  trenches  but  Did  them 
Littel  Damages,  this  mor[n]ing  there  was  3  Rogaleys 
Drawn  out  of  Lake  george  a  Crost  to  ye  mills  and  Put 
into  Lake  Champlain  and  Some  Battos  and  whale  Botes 
Drawn  at  ye  same  time  we  DreAV  up  Cheaf  of  ye  Canon 
all  but  a  few  Peaees  of  Small  Canon  and  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Powder  ball  &  Shell  this  Day  about  noon  ye  flat 
Bottomd  boat  Came  Down  from  fort  william  Henry  with 
60  horses  on  Bord  her  &  Wagons  on  Bord  Battoes  they 
was  Imeadiately  Set  to  Work  Caring  up  Stoars  and  ami- 
nition  up  to  ye  trenches  ye  Carpanders  ware  Sent  up  this 
afternoon  to  Lay  Platfoarms  for  the  Canon  and  giting  all 
things  Ready  to  open  ye  hamherem*^  to-morrow  mor[n]- 
ing  at  Brake  of  day  and  Show  ye  french  what  they  Could 
Do  this  Day  we  had  8  men  Killed  in  ye  Trenches  and 
about  20  wounded  ye  Indians  Killed  2  men  of  wosters 
Rig™*  near  ye  foit  as  they  was  Cuting  fasheans^®  ye  Ene¬ 
my  kept  a  Pretty  steady  fiering  all  this  Day  and  in  ye 
Eve[njing  till  about  8  or  9  oClock  when  they  Left  fiering 
and  took  what  they  could  carry  of  with  them  and  Pushed 
of  Leaving  a  match  to  there  magazine  about  11  o’Clock  at 
night  ye  magazien  took  fier  and  blew  up  ye  Noise  of  it  was 
heard  by  our  men  at  ye  Landing  Place  it  was  very  Lowd 
and  Shaking  our  men  did  not  mareh  to  ye  fort  till 
mor[n]ing  ye  french  Sett  fier  to  there  Barracks  burnt 
Down  and  Som  Part  of  ye  fort  Avas  hurt  but  ye  fort  be¬ 
ing  Chefely  Stone  &  Lime  magor  Rogers  with  his  men 
Pursud  after  them  in  whale  boats  towards  Crown  Point 
and  over  took  some  of  them  and  took  a  good  Quantity 
of  Powder  from  them  and  about  20  Prisenors  it  is  gin- 
arlly  thought  in  ye  army  y‘  ye  french  when  they  Left  ye 
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fort  Bound  there  English  Prisenors  to  ye  magazien  and 
Left  them  to  be  blown  up 

ye  27  this  mor[n]ing  our  Peopel  went  into  ye  fort 
Struck  ye  flag  hoisted  ye  English  in  its  Place  they  found 
in  ye  fort  15  Pieses  of  Canon  Great  and  Small  and  2-13 
inch  morters  and  Sevarel  other  small  morters  they  also 
found  about  200  barils  of  gun  Powder  but  no  Provision 
worth  anything  nor  but  very  Littel  Plunder  of  any  Sort 
in  ye  whole  of  this  Siege  we  had  not  more  than  20  men 
Killed  and  70  wounded. 

ye  28  the  4  Reg™*®  Lyman  fitches  wosters  and  Schylers 
was  set  to  work  to  Repare  ye  fort  Rugles  Reg'“*  with  ye 
Carpenders  to  build  a  Saw  mill  on  ye  Spot  where  ye 
french  mill  was.  Whiteings  willards®**  and  Babcocks 
Rig^w  was  Stationed  at  ye  Landing  Place  to  gaurd  and 
transport  Provisions  and  whalebots  and  Battoes  a  Crost 
ye  Carring  Place  to  Lake  Champlain  our  Duty  Very 
heard  at  work  a  days  and  on  gaurd  a  Nights  and  our  Pro¬ 
vision  only  Pork  and  Bread.®‘ 

ye  29  this  Day  there  [was]  Preaching  through[ou]t  ye 
army  to  give  thanks  to  god  for  ye  Success  of  his  mages- 
tys  Arms  Coll  whitens  Rig®***  and  ours“  Joind  with  ye 
few  men  we  had  off  Duty  whitens  Chapline  preachd  from 
1  Cronicles  5‘**  Chapter  &  20“*  Verse  this  was  ye  third 
Sermon  we  heard  sence  we  left  home. 

ye  30  this  day  our  Scouts  y*  Came  in  from  Crown  point 
informd  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  tents  Pitchd 
there  300  at  Least  but  they  saw  no  man.  by  a  Deserter 
that  Came  in  this  Day  we  was  informed  yt  they  was  all 
falss. 


•»  This  was  the  regiment  to  which  the  journalist  belonged. 

*>TI)is  labor  was  caused  by  tlie  falls  iu  the  stream  that  connects  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  which  obstructed  navigation. 
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ye  31  this  day  we  heard  from  Crown  Point  y‘  ye  fort 
Blown  up  and  all  ye  french  gone  but  we  not  give  much 
heed  to  this  News  we  heard  also  that  we  heard  that“  gen- 
arial  wolf  with  the  English  fleet  had  got  Presesion  of  ye 
iland  of  orlands  and  thrown  Bombs  into  the  City  of  Que- 
beck  till  he  had  Leaveld  it  to  ye  ground  but  we  Credited 
this  News  about  as  much  as  ye  other.®*  this  day  a  Cen- 
tery  of  Coll  Bugles  2**  Battelion  shot  a  Highlander  yt 
was  going  to  Cary  off  a  Bot  yt  ye  Centery  had  ye  Charge 
of  ye  Centery  w’as  Confind  and  trid  by  a  genarl  Cort 
marshall  and  was  iudged  to  have  Done  his  Duty  and  was 
therefoer  acquited. 

wensday  August  ye  1  we  had  news  by  some  Rangers 
}i;  Came  from  Crown  point  this  mor[n]ing  3't  ye  fort  was 
actually  on  tier  y*  they  went  into  it  and  Avalked  Round  on 
yc  w'als  y*  ye  french  w’as  all  gone.  Lent  Flatcher  who 
w'as  out  Avith  [a]  Party  Declard  that  he  set  his  name  on 
ye  flag  Staf  this  mor[n]ing.  at  a  genaril  Cort  marshell 
this  day  one  tho*.  Badly*®  of  Late  forbes  Rig"’*  acusd  of 
theft  was  found  guilty  and  Sentence(d)  to  Recive  1500 
Lashes  wdlliam  liay  of  gages  Lite  infentery  tryd  for 
insolance  found  gilty  &  Sentenced  to  Recive  500  Larshes 
Thomas  Read  and  John  Rease  both  of  Late  forbes 
jjigmu  Jqj.  mutiny  and  found  gilty  thos  Read  Sen¬ 
tenced  to  Sufer  dearth  and  iohn  Rease  to  Recive  500 
Lashes  w^e  Draw  4  Days  Provision  and  Quart  of  Peas 
Per  man. 

ye  2  this  day  we  had  Cartin  news  that  Crown  Point 
w'as  Desarted  major  Rogers  went  Avith  150  Rangers  to 
take  Prosesion  of  it  ye  Reglaur  Rig'"*®  Avas  ordered  to 


These  last  three  words  are  a  redundance. 

“The  story  must  have  sounded  ridiculous  to  those  acquainted  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  as  the  island  of  Orleans  is  nine  miles  tl-om  Quebec,  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  for  tliose  times  to  Are  bombs  so  effectively  as  to  level  the  city. 
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be  in  a  Readiness  for  marching  as  soon  as  ordered  as  also 
ye  Reg"*'’  of  Schylers  Fitches  Babcocks  &  Willards^  ye 
other  Rig™“  to  stay  behind  But  aftenvards  our  Rigmt 
was  orderd  to  Remain  at  ye  Landing  Place  and  Rogle- 
ses  2**  Battalion  to  march  in  their  roome.  as  ye  army  was 
now  all  in  alms  for  marching  for  ye  reduction  of  all  Can¬ 
ada  ye  generl  was  Pleasd  to  wipe  of  ye  Crime  of  ye 
Prisenors  now  under  ye  sentance  of  a  Cort  marshell  and 
parden  offences  for  there  futer  good  Behaviour. 

ye  3  Camp  news  yt  general  montcalm  is  falen  into  ye 
hands  of  genarl  woolf  yt  woolf  has  alnost  if  not  Quit 
Destroyd  Quebeck  y‘  he  had  Run  upon  them  in  there 
trenches  5  or  6  times  and  Drove  them  out  by  ye  Point  of 
ye  Bayonet  y*  ye  Enemy  was  greatly  Superiour  to  him  in 
Number,  this  Day  a  Solder  Belonging  to  forbes  Rig®** 
was  hanged  for  Dersersion  on  one  of  ye  Batteres  near  ye 
fort  with  a  Plate  hung  upon  his  brest  written  thereon 
handed®^  for  Deserting  to  ye  french  he  was  to  hang  on  ye 
gallows  till  Retteret  Beating  and  then  Burit  under  the 
gallows  with  his  french  Cloaths  with  him. 

ye  4  we  had  news  y‘  genaril  Johnson  had  taken  Ni- 
gara  and  that  he  had  taken  500  Prisenors  and  y*  6  or 
7000  of  ye  french  Indians  had  Jond“  him  y*  he  had  2 
Colls  killed  in  taking  it  and  Coll  iohnson  of  ye  new  york 
forces  yesterday  genaril  amherst  with  great  Peart  of  ye 
armey  went  from  Ticonderoga  to  go  to  Crown  Point. 
Last  night  about  midnight  there  was  a  Poast  Came  in  hear 
said  to  be  an  Express  from  general  woolf.  a  Sargant  and 
12  men  was  Imeadiately  musterd  &  sent  to  gaurd  him  to 
ye  fort  But  what  news  he  Brought  we  know  not. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


«  To  which  the  Journalist  belonged.  Hanged. 


»»  Joined. 


